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(BARBARA PUT HEB SMALL HAND INTO THAT OF LORD CASTLETON'S, SAE OSLY ENEW SHR WAS GAD TO SEE BIM I] 


A GREAT COST. 


lee 


OHAPTER XXt. 


Lavt Bererworra was in the hands of her 
maid, dressing for dinner. She was sittin s 
back in her ohair, directing the arrangement 
of the diamond ornaments in her elaborately 
waved hair, when there came s timid knock 
tthe door. Au almost imperceptible change 
Paced over Lady Bridgeworth’'s face. 

“Go and see who is there,” she said, in her 
ourt fashion, to her maid, and then she set 
- lips very tightly for a moment as she sat 


The orisis was at hand, but what form 
would ittake? And how wonld it ultimately 
end? In this moment, and for the first time 
since she had commenced operations, Josephine 
felt a distinotly uncomfortable qualm. 

“It is Mies Vereker, my lady,” the maid 
said, returning, “wanting to know if she 
an speak to you for a moment !’' 

“Certainly, by all means, my dear obild. 





Why do you hesitate? Come in at once. I 
am all but dressed, and you—why Barbara, 
my dear !" this in a sort of amazed remons- 
trance, as the girl came into the room, still 
dressed as she had been all the afternoon. 

“ I want to know if it would be possible for 
me to stay at home to-night ?"’ Barbara said. 

She spoke in a low, quiet sort of way. 
There was no agitation, no tears, no nervous- 
ness. 


** You feel ill!” exclaimed Josephine ; then 
turning to the maid, ‘‘ You can go, Finn; I 
can finish by myself now.” 

She drew her dainty peignoir about her, and 
moved near to Barbara, who stood motionless 
by the fice, as the maid obeyed her. 

** Are you ill, dear?’ she asked, tenderly. 

Barbara paseed her hand over her head— 
the head that ached and burned with so many 
and such horrible sensations. 

“I am quite well,” she aid in the same 
dall sorts of way. “I am only in great 
trouble, Phina.” She spoke the old name she 
had once used so often unconeciously. 

‘In troable!’’ Josephine paused only for 
& moment, then bent forwardjand looked into 


the beantiful face that seemed all at once to 
have lost its flowerlike loveliness and youth. 
‘* What is it, Barbara ? What has happened?" 
she asked, in a voice that was sbarp, as it 
were, with anxiety. ‘ You alarm me!” 

“‘ There is nothing to alarm you," Barbara 
said, looking up into her cold, clear eyes, ‘It 
—it is after all only an ordinary thing. I—I 
ought to have expected it all along.” 

“You talk in enigmas, my dear !'’ Lad 
Bridgeworth spoke almost impatiently, and, 
in truth, she was growing nervous and im- 
patient as well. 

The bolt had shot—of that there was no 
doubt, but what was to follow next? Her 
breath came sharply fora moment. 

She did not know how to read Barbara’s 
face. She had thought she would have been 
able to understand this girl most thoroughly, 
bat she found herself quite at sea. 

“Dear Phina, forgive me! I—I am sorry 
to trouble you at all, bat I feel I must have 
some counsel, and I have known you well long 
ago, I thought it would be eauy to speak to 
you, Phina, but, somehow, it is not easy ; it 





gete harder every minute. Perhaps,” the li; ¢ 
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qui a lintle, “peeps you can guess 
n a? 5 


“TI have not the remotest idea!” was the 
reply given, decidedly. ‘' Surély you are not 
afraid of me, Barbara? Speak ont, dear, and 
tell me all. You have had some bad news. 
Wavit Lord Oseticton who told you anything? 
I saw he was talking to you very earnestly 
indesd,” With a light attempt ata laugh. “I 
wondered at one time if 1 ought not to have 
swooped down upon the young gentleman, and 
sent him about his business, I am afraid 
Humphrey would have called me ® very 
bad chaperone, indeed ; but what ia the matter, 
my “child? Of course you kuow I am only 
talking nonsense |” 
Barbara looked steadily into the fire fora 
i: Phim, I wank paint ime ts: go ate 
“ . I wan me to go away” 
as.conce—ast ones !’’ shegaid, when she spoke, 
eee dear ! do you know what you are say. 
Barbara took no heed of the inter . 


‘** Somewhere. I ‘of 
England it possible. Tmaoe ean moiien 


« Barbers !"" . 


“You know now what I mesa. You see, |) 
you understand. It is all a mistake, He—he 


—bas written it ; 
“A mistake!” Josephine'was acting mag- 














— 


ag I do; and who knows buéthat a bright ana 
happy fatur@is in store for ‘you ! 

‘“*T tried several times lately to speak all this 
to you, bat, as yoda ean easily uiiderdtand, the” 
task was noé easy, and so I determined to 
leave town, and write to you fully instead. 
There'is one thing I beg of you, Barbara, for 
the eake of the love I bear you, and shall bear 
you always. You must let me provide for your 
future ; you must let me——”’ 

** Don’t—don’t read any more,” Barbara 
broke; hoarsely ; she could bear it no longer. 
‘The words given in Josephine’s ‘lear, incisive 
voice seemed to pierce her very heart in twain, 

they were more cruel, more y iahe > ef 
another than when she had first. 

‘* You know all there is to know,"“#be-waid, 
coming up to the fire. ‘And you tderséand. 
now, 't you?” 

‘+ 


teak eveyone of atmos ithe 
r 8 ‘ 
oa her foehe. “The 





~why did he do it ! why did he do itl. 
harmed-him!"’ : 


Josephine stood by the fire 
crampled sheet of note-paper. 
gleams of light fell on*her fine 
stern face ; the diamonds in her 









it_read 181” was sll =s 
sighed 






these past two days, for I have 
you which is most painfo), most 
cult for me to say, I feel such Khpete a 
coward, even when I think the things 7 my 
mind that the writing of them seems almost 
beyond me; and yet, Barbara, they must be 
written. It is my duty+to speak out now; and 
save usfrom a sorrow that would be worse 
than death!" 

Josephine paused imperceptibly, then went 
-Onmore hi eo? 

‘“ Barbara; oar mafrisge must never’/be. 
Noy don't think for one instant I do met fove 
you. Itbisk I love you betterthan ever; but 
love,;my dear, will aot cover everything in 
this world; and she :trath hae been forced upon 
me with almost overwhelming: conviction 
since I have been in*towm that it is impossible 
for me to make you my wife. Ihave tried to 
dlind myselfto the truth ; I have tried to be 
Geaf to the voice. of worldly wisdom sil in 
vain. They have conquered, and nothing 
‘emains* but for’mé to do what Iam now 


‘doing. 

“‘ Had fate-only been kinder; had your bieth. 
an@ namie been equal to mine,’ had there been 
no‘stain or tarnish attached to yours, things 
would have’been different. But as it’ ie; alas! 
duty to myself, to my honourablename; to my 
sister; to the world, must be remerbered even 
&t the tows of my own happiness. It haw been 
@ mistake,'s terrible mistake, Barbara; but it 
is better to have discovered now than to have 
‘found out the madness when ‘too late. Now 








“"youere free, for I know you too well not to 
feel sure you will desire your freedom as much 


the boi ’ , ~ = } 
to be ' -be—for- 


“ Darling!" J 
caressing fashion. “*M bleeds for you, 
and it is all so sudden! “% be rasb, 
Barbara! Perhaps there is some mistake!" 

‘* What mistake could there be?” Barbara 
asked, in her strangely changed voice. “Is 
that,” pointing to the letter, ‘‘ not clear 
enough ?”’ 

“He may not have written it} I cannot 
believe he did-write it! There ‘may’ be.some 
-treachery—an enemy !”’ i 

Barbara shook hermhead. ’ 

‘If T bave not a friend—at least I may say 
I have no-enemy; besides—-I—I«know he 
wrote-it! Do you think Ido not.know -his 
band too well? No, thete.is no miatake sow. 
Taerehas:been a mistake. Why—why did'I 
not see it long ago? "’ ’ 

J pat out héryhand, and’ took one 
of the’giri's small fevered ones in her's. 

‘Pause, Barbara;-and thiak, You must 
mot deubt him like this, You must Rave 
farther proof! You do not ‘know!. You are 
so young |!” 

“I>have thought over everything—every- 
thing’!'’ Barbara put her-hand over “her 
eyes’ again. Od, “how ‘they «burned, how 
terrible was the pain in her ‘brow ‘and 
thoughts! *‘ It—it all comes so clearly to'me, 
now, Phina. 1 seem'to remember the change 
in him when he went°away. He said he 
was going to the North. Then yesterday, you 
‘récollect, “ke «wrote 40 Mutiel, not to’ ‘me. 


ne said, in an almost | am 
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@id not know what to say. She deceip 
to escape telling the truth, Beth i had 
gone to Ireland, you remember.” 

How ‘choked and hoarse the pretty yoigg 
was! The words were hurried out so fastag to 
be almost indistinct. The two little hot 
bands were clenched “tightly Ow 
Even Josephine’s hard,, jealous heart ; 
not be quite steeled against this gsuffa) g. 
The good within her rose-and 
moment against the hideous sin she wag com. 
mitting; but the next words uttered by 
“Pweg nes back the es tide of revenge. 
a te, swept away rising inf 
of right, justice and-humanity. ee 

“If I bad only someone in the'world! — 11 1 
knew where to find Oyril!” Thepoor child 
said more to herself than to her ‘istener, 
“If Cyril were only here! Cyril loved me 


al ways! He would have taken 
Ode ie” tue treks dows pred 
veu ialmost ; she’ soar 





not. Oh y 
not wieh to be rade or unkind to you. [would 
do anything you asked ;-but I mat go. | 


roust-——_ : 

“ You would do anything I asked ?” Jose: 
e repeated. “Then, Batbata, let me 
gate this matter—let me write to Sir 

” 

‘The girl broke in almcat harshly,— 

“ Never—never! There can be no explans- 
tion—I will have no explanation! I want 
nothing, I—I only desire, if possible, never 
to hear hie name again!” 

“ You intend to take notice whatsoever of 
this ar Bridgeworth asked, her 
voice curida ined, 

Barbara reached out Her small band sud- 
denly, and took the With fe 
gesture she flang it on the fire, and # 
faintly as the ‘flames curfed ‘and licked them: 
gelves abont it, transforming it into 4 black, 
shadowy mass, Per 
That is all the notice I také't’” she - 
with a calmness and coldness that wotld 
have disgraced the woman opposite to ber. 
Lady Bridgewotth gave a quik, ‘i 
sigh. To Barbara it sounded like 
genuine and exqnidite sympathy aid repre 
To Other eare, it might have conveyed vm 
mestiing— deep, intense, almost psinfal,’ rem 





CHAPTER XXII... 


Lapy Bamarwortn wae late ins finishing bee 
toilette. She had rung sharply for het 
immediately she was ‘alone, and the woutsl 
saw by her mistress'’s set lips and —, 
brows that she was exoceaingly annoyed 
something. 

‘Mise Vereker is not very wel 





Something inher manner sifonid have warned 
me. He was £0 strange, and then she—she 


1, she banger 
to her room. See that she is nod disturbed, 
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4”. Josepaine said, a3 she took up her fan’ 
and gloves, and put on her costly evening 


vr Bhall I go toher, my lady?” 

Lady Bridgeworth pansed before she an. 
swered; then said in a deliberate sort of way, 
“No, ahe is better undisturbed |” 

To herself, as she’ aweps down the stairs, 
{bis curious woman daughed «soft, unmasical 


‘‘1fI am not very far out in my knowledge 
ofhuman nature Miss Vereker will have left 
that room for good and all before I come back 

t,’’ she said to herself. She had pre- 
yailed, by entreaty and reasoning, upon Bar- 
para to retarn to her room. 

“My dear child,” she had said, with as near 
an approach to tenderness as she could muater 
up, “my dear child, you look dead! You 
mast go.and rest. In the morning, dear, there 
will be plenty of time to disouss your immedi- 
ate action,” and then she had glanced ‘at the 
clock, and began to move about the room, 
doing little odds-and-enda of things that re- 

Barbara to the fact that it was growing 
late, and Lady Bridgeworth had not finished 


dressing. 
_ The girl had given one deep, yet inaudible 


“She will not help me,’ she had thought to 
herself, swiftly and bitterly. ‘‘I—I must 
actalone!” Oat loud she had spoken afew 
regrets. ‘Forgive me for coming and dis- 
tarbing you now. It is getting late—I will go. 
Yes, I will rest! Iam very, very tired!" 

“I wish I could prevail on you to come and 
dine. Thinking here alone will do you no 
good; and, after sll, I feel go sure it is some 
stupid mistake. Sir Humphrey had a fit of 
the blues, or something. You have’ time!to 
get'into your dress.  Will-you come, dear?” 

Barbara had shivered all over. 

“No, no!” she had murmured, in ‘a voice 
fcom which every scrap of life seemed to have 
been crushed oat, ‘I could not! I will go 
and rest.” 

“Promise me you will sleep them? Get 
tight into bed, and shut those pretty eyes. 
You shall be undisturbed—I will les no one 
come near you, and in the morning you will see 
if I am not right. Everything will be quite 
different.” 

Barbara had smiled faintly. 

“Yea. In the morning everything will be 
quite different.” 

She. had moved.fo,the door, a fragile, 
languid frame, looking like some image of 
martyred saint, with-her pure, eweet face and 
aureole of red, gold: hair. 

Her benaty seemed ta strike Josephine with 
Unaceustomed foree; and as the door eloced 
behind that graceful, young form, the older 
woman had turned and gazed intently at her- 
self in the glasa. 

“The odds are fearfally uneven,” she bad 
said to herself, ‘yet Ishall.win! . Yes, Fphall 
win!" and then she had wrang sharply for ber 
maid, and finished dressing in silence, betray- 
ing, however, skilled actress as she wav, some 


of the irritation ‘and. uneasiness she was ‘feel. | 


nae the hard, frowning expression of her 


As she was about to step into/her brougham, 

Was conscious of someone rushing up to 

her, and then Lord Caesieton’s eager voice 
sounded in her ears, 

“Oh! go sorry to stop you, Lady Bridge- 
worth. I—I only want to speak # word to 
Miss Vereker,” and the young man peered 
into the dim recesses of the bam as he 
spoke, eager to catch a glimpse of Barbara's 
tair face, 

y Castleton! How you startled me! 
Miss ‘Vereker? Oh! poor girl, she is not here, 
She has a bad headache, and is obliged to stay 
in her room. What is the mesaage ? Or rather 
>No, of course, I don’t mean that,” Josephine 
langhed, gs she settled herself in the carriage, 
“I should have said is it anything I: can 
= I shall go in and see how she. is 
come home.” 
tthe 


light of the carriage lawp fell fall Ah 


youl” 





‘his ingenovas, boyish face; add she ‘baw his 
disappointment struggling with sonie other 


“expression. 


He had rushed up 40 the house to whieper 
to Barbara the word that his’ grandmother 
was eager and longing to see her, and had 
fixed eleven o'clock she mextmorning for their 
interview. 

There Was no reason that he should not 
have given this message to Lady Bridgeworth 
to deliver ; only he remembered how earnestly 
Barbara had begged him to keep their con- 
versation of the afternoon confidential, and to 
say nothing of the matter until it was finally 
proved and accepted—if it ever should be. 

He stammered out a few words, and 
Josephine’s curiosity. and amazement was 
roused by his manner. 

* Bat for the fact that she will cut herself 
from -all euch chance, she might very easily 
find her future here,’ she thought to herself, 
and there was a new jealousy mingling with 
the old. 

What was there in this’ puny, puling 
sohool-girl to have such attraction? Even 
Julian Lascelles, man of the world as he was, 
hardened and eneaeed by all sorts of experi- 
ences and worldly influences, had almost 
betrayed a weaknesa for his brother's iittle 
nameless, friendiess, -homeless fiancée, and 
Mariel had given bountifally of her ‘sincere 
love to this girl who had come into her ‘life so 
strangely. 

“ Are you dining with the Norths?”’ Jose- 
phine asked Lord Castleton, her thoughts 
making her voice hard'and bitier. 

She saw @ wave of oolour come into his face, 
end knew he was «prevaricatifg as he 
answered, — 

“No. Ishalbdineattheclab. Awfal good 
dinner at White's, you know, Lady Bridge- 
worth, So sorry to have stopped you; I-——” 

“I will tell Barbara you came to find her. 
I am sare she will be sorry not to have seen 
sephine laughed not an alto- 
gether pleasant laugh. ‘‘Only you :must 
‘remember, my dear b6y—I!my call you ‘that, 
for I am much olderthan you, you know—I 
don't think I must enconrage :you too mitch. 
She is a very lovely little thing ; but, you sce, 
she belongs #0 somebody else, and——" 

‘* Please don’t say any more, Lady Bridge- 
worth,” the young man said, suddenly. There 
was pain in hia honest voice, and dignity too. 

“Tam sare you will forgiveme. You know 
I would not hart your feelings, only— au revoir, 
Lord Castleton. Come-in tolanch to-morrow 
if you have nothing better-to do,” and with a 
smile, a wave of her hand, anda glimmer of 
diamonds Lady Bridgeworth was driven away, 
leaving Lord Castleton. standing on the pave- 
ment looking after the carriage in an unde- 
cided sort of way. 

‘* Poor creatare | Josephine said to heréelf, 
with a contempé that was.not untouched with 
the jealousy that pervaded her every thought 
of Barbara. ‘I verily believe he can’t 
eat any dinner just because the girl is sup- 

osed to have a headache, Well, if other ways 

ad failed,”—she kuit her e eyebrows 
fora moment. Not even in the seclusion of self- 
communion did she*tare to dwell much on the 
sorry work she was doing—" this boy's infatu- 
ation mist Have ca fome disturbance." 
She moved restlessly under the’ rich cloak ; it 
wae certainly a d imoduient. Shefelt 
she would not be able to draw an easy ‘breath 
until Barbara was safely lost to sight. 

The thought of Hamphrey and his suffer. 
ings seemed a very much lighter matter to 
manage. By the same hour‘on the morrow the 
traitorous letter, companion one to that which 
Barbara had flang with such spirit to the 
flames, ‘would have started on its way to the 
keeper’s Cottage up°in the cold northern 
county, arid have broken the spell of happiness 
which had been so bittér to her. She must 
~ according 10 what step Barbara would 
take. 

Josephine shiveréd once ‘or twice as she 
drove through ‘the ‘streets: It wad'not the cold 
that made her shiver, Shenéver remembered 


to have felt before in her life as she feli‘to- 
night; and though she rebelled against 4nd 
detérmined to stamp out her weakness; tbe 
weakness was there all the same, atid woald ‘hot 
be utterly overcome, 

- * * * * 

Barbara made her way to the large, Bdzhs- 
what gloomy room that had been appottithed 
her on her arrival in "town ; and shutticy the 
door in a quiet, mechanical sort of fashion, 
went across to the fire, and” stood before it, 
gazing into ita red heart with a @umb mistry 
in her eyes and round her lips ‘that was #Bso- 
lutely indescribable. - 

She looked wan and weary, and her prébiy 
brows were drawn into a tight, Had line. ‘She 
shivered now and then, and held”ont hée¥ MNitic 
hands unconsciously to the blaze, yet feethed 
to derive no comfort from the warmth. 

Then, after a while, she seemed to Waké op 
from the heavy sort of mental trance thas 
had fallen upon her. 

She looked about her in a huvted vd¥t of 
way. “By now she had grown familiar with 
the big old-fashioned rooms, the heavy ‘fidfui- 
ture, and what Matiel had oalled its ‘ bogey ’’ 
corners. 

She had had such happy moménté if this 
room—such ‘bright, glorious dreams ande¥ the 
canopy that stretched above the big bed, With 
the firelight glinting the furniture ahd Wile, 
and the'soft, shaded candles on the dfesstbhg- 
table: It looked pretty and comfortable ii a 
substantial sort of way. 

All kinds of pretty ni¢k-nacks were soaitéted 
about of #he wide mantel-shelf, the ‘saa'l 
reading andthe dressing table—all tokens aud 
mementos of some happy drive or exotiftfon 
with Humphrey. > 

Barbara ‘went suddenly to the table béside 
the'bed, and’took up his portrait in ‘the Yiks- 
sive silver frame. 

She looked at the frank, handsonre face, 
with its tender smile and sunny cyés, iff a 
‘calm, dispassionate way, and thén pat it down 
again as ‘suddenly, 

Was it was possible Heaven could ihaké so 
fair a face, so honest a steming mian, atid “yet 
a hima heart 80 mean so base, 50 
ora 

Barbara paused, bewildered and oVe¥coome 
by the violence of her rdshing thoughts. ‘Her 
Own ‘purity of mind, ‘her own | and 
honesty, fought against even the over wheldiing 
proof of his-dishonourable conduct, Tt was so 
hard’to believe it of him 1—se very; VéFy ‘hate ; 
and yet—yet how could she refude to belit¥e it ? 
Every’ ‘word; every character writteh in that 
awful letter, carried tetrible testimony this 
unworthiness. And then, if'slie could have 
brought herself to doubt this most éonVinting 
proof, there was Muriel's strange conduct to 
fall back ‘apon—Moauriel’s hesitation arid un- 
easy refusal to'let' Barbara see the letter Ham- 
phrey haé written her, Muriel’s fhePvonmiesa 
and ‘restlessness, and -her sidden @eépuitiire, 
without w word of farewell*or explanaiion to 
the girl she had taught'tocall her sister. 

Barbara felé numbed atthe reménibrarivé of 
ali this. It‘was soabsolute*in its écnviction 
that Hamphrey ‘was’ ‘false; “and thay Muriel 
knew of his cruel conduct, snf acquiésdem oF it. 
The very air uf the*room grew #iiiftg to 
her. 

She put her "Bands to her throat; and gave 
a little, low oty'like some animal in’ pain. Is 
was a ory fall of intense agony. 

She stood looking about her for as iioltiént. 
What should she’ do ? “She "had no ote to 





help her—no one *bat’herself in this’ moments 
of her angnish. The'memory of the strange 
story Lord Oastleton had told her'in’the atter- 
noon seemed to ‘have died vut of her mind. 
She was consciots; sensible of only*one de- 
sire~one eager, détermined desire to be away 
from this house—away from all association and 
connéction with these friends who’ had proved 
so unworthy the name of friends. 
Josephine's curious sort of acquicstevice 
in Sir Hdmphrey'’s extraordinary cofdict 
haunted ‘the gitl, and spurred her on ‘to 
immediate action, In the first mvittus 
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of supreme pain she had thought of 
Josephine in the light of an adviser, a pro- 
pable comforter. Now she felt she would not 
be able to breathe freely until she had left 
Lady Bridgeworth’s house. 

But where could she go? The thought of 
Owen Griffiths and his mother rose at once to 
her mind; but she would even think of them. 

There might be some sort of search after 
her. Her poor, pale lips curled themeelves 
into a faint contemptuous smile even as she 
thought this. The chance was not very 
great, she thought bitterly to herself, for her 
disappearance could not fail to be a relief 
ander existing circumstances; and if this 
search were prns*cated, naturally, the first 

le to whom they would go would be the 
Griffiths’. 

If there should be no search there won'd 
be the diffisnlty to face of overcoming 
Oven’s natural anger, and preventing him 
seeking out Humphrey Lascelles, and forc- 
ing an explanation from him. 

Thongh he was compelled to doubt the two 


who had heen euch loadstones of light and | 


purity to ber up to now. Barbara felt she 
could not, she must not, doubt O ven Griffiths, 
and that he would espouse her cause most 
strongly she felt absolutely convinced. Where, 
then, conld she go? She stood and thought 
again and again. Mr. Webster was gone from 
the old lodgings. She did not know where to 
find thie humble friend, and, moreover, she 
shrank from meeting the husband, and hear. 
ing hie abuse of Cyril. 

Ah! if only she could fiad Cyril! If only 
she knew where he was! She walked to 
and fro, her cold hand pressed to her aching 
brow. A olock chimed a quarter to nine, 
She must be gone at once if she would leave 
this house to-night, and remain in it another 
hour was more than she could endure, 

She began to dress hereetf hurriedly in her 
outdoor clothes, first stripping herself of the 
little jowelled trifies she had grown aoccue- 
tomed to wear. The ring on her little hand, 
the curb bangle and the diamond heart 
strung round her slender throat. She would 
take nething belonging to the man who had 
treated her eo shamefally. 

Her purse lay on the table. There wag some 
money in it, part of the gift she had received 
from Mrs. Griffiths. She would take that 
willingly. It was no pain to her to be in debt 
to that sweet, gentle, old lady, whom she felt 
to-night she loved as she could have loved her 
own mother. 

Her task was soon completed. She stood 
ready in her hat and coat, a veil pinned over 
her lovely face. She looked back once as she 
stood at the door, and then a sudden change 
oame over her, Her eyes fell on the miniature 
Lord Oastleten had given her in the afternoon. 


A rush of thoughts came to her mind. It ; 


had been like a fairy story ; she had been 
bewildered. All was misty and vague now, 
but yet there seemed to be a gleam of sun- 
shine beyond the mist, the sunshine of a 
strange, keen hope. 
Her heart beat suddenly with a hot, proud 
eat she had never before in her 
young life. If it could be proved she was 
not nameless, mot alone in the world! If, 
instead of shame and shadow, if instead of 
being an unknown waif and stray, this strange 
story became a strange truth ! 

Her breath came very fast. She put the 
-mainiature in the folds of her bodice just over 
her heart, and turned to leave the room. 

‘*I will go to Madame BSophie,"’ she said to 
herself. It was a sudden inspiration. 
had worked well and honestly for Mme. 
Sa. The dressmaker had been kind to her, 
and waa a good woman if a bit rough. Bar- 
bara knew she was in London, for she had 

the —- one day quite lately with 
uriel, and caught a glimpse of Madame 


through the artistically draped windows. 
Bhe would go to this woman. Barbara 
remembered one or two acts of charity and 
kindness she had seen performed by her 
employer in bygone days, 








| 





“She will help me! She will give me work 
jast for the time,” 

She stole quietly down the stairs. The 
servants were at their supper in the lower 
regions. She could hear their voices sounding 
cheery enough, as she stood in the large, 
gloomy hall, pausing for a moment. She had 
but to slip the latch of the ponderous street 
door, and her path was olear. 

She waited. There came the sound of 
laughter and voices again from below. The 
servants were all too basy to come up at shia 
moment, Her small, weak hands pulled at 
the strong Jatoh. The door swung beck, and 
the night air rnshed in with a chill, damp 
touch. She shivered a minute, then stepped 
ont into the darkness, and puiled the big 
door gently behiod her. 

She was free, her path was clear; but how 
faint and week she felt. Her limbs seemed as 
if they could not carry her. 

It was so long since she bad heen utterly 
alone in the world. Her old spirit of self. 
reliance and independence was dead within 
her. She was frightened of the night, of the 
dark streets, of the loneliness and iosecarity. 

She paused to gather her strength and 
courage together; and then, with a resolation 
born of despair and the proad remembrance of 
her wrong, she moved from the protection of 
the doorway into the street. 

She walked a few yards, and looked to and 
fro for a cab. Poor, desolate, abandoned as 
she was once more, she was not equal to a 
sojourn in the streets by herself at night—at 
Jeast not just at this moment. Besides, she 
must get to Madame Sophie before it was too 
late, Even as it was she might find her only 
refuge closed to her. 

She set her lips firmly. She must not think 
of —_ ema eo leat she should fail 
in purpose altogether. 

Bhe quickened her steps, and then she 
turned sharply, almost with a ory of fear. 

Someone nad come up to her swiftly and 
touched her arm. 

“ Barbara! Miss Vereker!” an eager voice 
was saying in her nervous, dazed ear, ‘It is 
Mise Vereker, I am sure!" 

Bhe stood for a second motionless, absolutely 
ata lose what to do; but as her cyes fell on 
Lord Castleton'’s good-looking, boyish face, 
suddenly a new sort of feeling came over her— 
@ return of the proud relief she had experienced 
in her room just before. 

She put her small hand into his involan- 
tarily. She did not in thie moment even ex- 
perience any surprise at seeing him so 
unexpectedly, and at suoh an hour. 

She only knew she was glad to see him— 
very glad; and there wae a ring of that glad- 
ness in her voice as she replied to his greeting, 
and assured him she was indeed herself 
Barbara Vereker, and no other ! 


(To be continued. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


As the Earl and Rosenbury gained the 
drive, and fell into the long line of vehicles 
that moved in slow and stately procession, 
and noticed the handsomely.attired ladies and 
smiling gentlemen, they felt the inflaence of 
the charming day and scene, and grew ani- 
mated and 


As usual, the benches lining the drive were 
filled with le, contemplating the more 
fortunate beings in landaus and broughams 
with greater or less degree A agen and 
consoling themselves for ¢ humbler for- 
tunes by oriticising the occupants of the 
vehicles as they moved before them like a 
living panorama. 

There were the usual number of riders on 
Rotten Row, the usual number of people 
sauntering between the two attractions of the 


aoe 


ride and the drive, the usual number of adven 
turous boys sailing their tiny boats upon the 
8 >rpentine, attended by easily.alarmed nurses 
and the usual number of infant humazi. 
tarians or naturalists engaged in throwing 
a crumbs to ro swans. 

occasionally, the progress of the 
carriages was checked for a moment, An» on 
the ——— on oe indulged to the 
utmost their powers of staring at the ocoupan 
of — vebiclen . " 

be ladies, of course, were the great 
of attraction to all eyes, but the gentlemen aid 
not fail to receive their due share of criticism 
end attention. eae 

Daring one 0 momen 1868 
carriage of Lord Diutene ela an 
opposite to a strangely attired woman, y 
veiled, who sat on the extreme end of one of 
the benches, apparently having nothing in 
common with those arcund her, 

She had been idly gezing at the people pass. 
ing before her, but made no comments upon 
them, not even manifesting any special interest 
in observing them, 

Bat as Lord Rosenbary's carriage pansed 
in front of her and her gaz rested upon the 
countenance of the Earl of Montford, she 
started, uttered an exclamation that seemed 
made up of joy and inoredality, drew aside 
her veil sufficiently to observe him more nar. 
rowly, and then muttered, in an agitated 
tone,— 

Fe . he! At last—at last I have found 

m ” 

Unaheeding the surprised look upon the face 
of the person at her side, the strange women 
arose, glided through the little aap A cer 
between the benches and the drive, and gsined 
Lord Rosenbary’s carriage. 

“ Egbert!’ she said, leaning forward and 
oe the Earl's arm. “Egbert, I am 

re!" 

The Earl started, and turned his suddenly 
white and agitated face towards her; and 
endeavoured to shake off her hand, as he said 
haughtily,— 

“You are mistaken, my good woman, 
Leave me!” 

“IT am wy ag Po the aay: in a 
tone equally ty. * at me!” 

The Ear! paid no attention to shis command, 
but turned to Lord Rosenbury, who was re- 
garding the scene in astonishment, ani 
said 


“Order the man to drive on, will you. 
This ie some mistake |" 

As he apoke the moved on slowly, 
but the strange woman kept pace with it, 

Impelled by fear — the Earl turned 
to her, bidding her leave him, and at the same 
moment she drew aside her veil, disclosing 
her features to him. 

The effect of this movement upon the Earl 
~ wonderful. oat agitated, and for 

t) iw paler more . 

the seaend lent his presence of mind, mur- 





muring,— 
e ere do want?” 
‘* Bimply your 1” 
ain is anpog Mi ekg Suse 
ist in denying his identity ' 
Caan t, but the fear of a coene pre- 
vented his 


80. 
Poe rg " my ~ dogs a card oat 
is et, handing it to her. 

Bhe bowed ag she took it, readjusted ber 
veil, lost her hold of the vehicle, and ere 
dieappeared in the crowd of pedestrians, 
the crowd moved on. 

OA ages —— ! Aa ~ Rowen: 
bury, regarding his companion 

‘Yes, rather,” faltered the Earl, wiping 
brows. ‘‘Che woman supposed me to won 
one else, I suppose. I gave her my card 
get rid of her!’ 

“Bat she called you by your Obristist 
name, my lord! I heard her say ‘ Egbert. ail 

“A ooincidence—a mere coincidence, 
the Earl, nervously. ‘ Nothing more. 
she call at my residence I can explsit 





that I am not the person she thinks. 1 ongh! 
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not to have given her my card,” he added. 
«“{ should have given her that of some one 
else or @ falee name. Such people sometimes 
oandé one # deal of annoyance! "’ 

Rosenbary was not at all satisfied with the 
Earl's explanation, though he pretended to be. 
He was convinced that there was a myatery in 
the affair, and the idea was confirmed when 
the Earl continued,— 

« [—I don’t feel quite well. I think I haven't 
quite recovered from my late illness. If you 
dave no objection to driving me home I will 
go immediately ! "’ : 

-Rosenbary, of course, declared that he had 
no ae to gomplying. yes the wish of his 
oom: , and expres eep regret at his 
tadcen indisposition. 

The order was given to the coachman, and 
in a few minutes more the Earl was set down 
athis residence. He proceeded immediately 
to his library, looking bimaelf within its sate 


precincts. 








OHAPTER XXII. 


What fates impose, that men must needs abide ; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 
—Shakspeare. 


Tae Earl of Montford waited anxiously and 
impatiently for the appearance of the strange 
woman he had encountered in the park. It 
was evident that she wag not the mysterious 
being who had ao lately convulsed his soul with 
fear, for a he looked annoyed and per: 
plexed when thought of her, his manner 
had none of its late cowardly shrinking—none 
of its late terrible expectancy. 

After giving an order that his visitor should 
be admitted and ushered into the library im. 
mediately on her arrival, he endeavoured to 
Sop bean the time by interesting himeelf in 


His mind, however, was so occupied by 
other thinge that the volames posssesed no 
interest for him, and he finally threw them 
aside and walked to and fro the apartment. 

And thus an hour paseed. 

At the end of that period the page ushered 
into the room the strange woman whom the 
Earl expected, aud then disappeared, In obe- 
dience to a sign from his master. 

The woman was still heavily veiled, and as 
she advanced towards the Earl her form was 
@een to be tall, and her movements stately 
and dignified. 

Her dress was rather shabby, but it was 
nearly hidden by her shawl—a heavy Indian 
fabric, which, in ite day, had evidently been 
toatly, but which waa now faded and worn. 

Asshe approached the Eari she flang back 
her veil and extended her hand. 

The Earl ded not to see it, and said, 
with carelessnesa,— 

“You are the lady, [ believe, whom I just 
encountered in the Park. By this time, my 
dear madam, you must be convinced that I 
@m not the gentleman you sought.” 

“Egbert,” interrapted the woman, in a 
voice which was not unmausical, though stern 
and angry, “what do you mean by denying 

r identity ? You recogoised me in the 
pow Why, then, pretend that I am a stranger 

“ ” 
3s Spon madam, expostulated the Earl. 

“{ will tell you what I am, Egbert Sum- 
Miers,” interrugted the woman. “I am your 
Jawtal wife, wedded to yon at Milan, my native 
sity, and abandoned by you years ago. I have 
sought youeverywhere and found yon, at last, 

the merest accident You recognise me 
mow. If you do not I havea certifisate of our 
Marriage and other documents, which cannot 
fail to establish my position in the minds of 
any respectable jury!" 

The threat implied in her last sentence fairly 
cowed the Earl, He sat down, pale and agi- 
tated, unable to reply, 

Asshe marked his emotion, the visitor smiled 
With satisfaction, and sank gracefally into an 
@rm.chair very near that of the Earl. 





Although the wornan spoke Hnaglish so 
fmently, and with only the faintees and most 
Piquant accent, every featare of her counte- 
nance testified to her Italian origin. 

Her eyes were intensely black, but soft and 
Melting in their glances, Her hair was of a 
dead black hue, straight and plentifal; aud the 
— contour of her face was of the Italian 

ype. 

Her complexion, strangely enough, was 
quite fair, presenting a remarkable contrast 
to her hair and eyes, and this centrast was 
deepened by the absence of colour save in her 
fall red lips. 

_From her countenance, it would have been 
difficult to guess her age. It was only evident 
that she had passed the morning of woman: 
hood, and had not yet arrived at its evening. 

After a long pause, doring which he sur- 
veyed his visitor, the Earl said, in # some- 
what husky tone, — 

** Well, Justina, I will ne longer deny that 
I know you. What do you want of me?” 

‘Ig this your greeting ?”’ cried the woman, 
in a disappointed and angry voice. ‘‘ You 
recognise me, and yet ask me what [I wants. 
Oh, Egbert, how you have changed ! ” 

“You certainly cannot expect me to play 
the lover after ali these years of sepsration ?” 

** And yet through them all I have been faith- 
fal to you!” returned the woman. “ And 
this is my reward!” 

The Earl made a gesture of annoyance, 
replying,— 

*‘ luis certainly very unfortunate that we met 
to-day, Justina. I repeat my question—what 
do you want? Let your demands be mode- 
rate, as I am greatly in debi. How much 
money will satisfy you?” 

Jastina looked at the Earl with a gaze of 
mingled incredulity and astonishment. She 
soon caw that he was in earnest in hia de- 
mand, and her features were convulsed with 
rage and mortification. 

Repressing by a strong effort the angry 
words that rushed to her tongue she said, — 

‘+ Before I state my demands, I desire to ask 
you a few questions. Are you the Earl of 
Montford ?”’ 

“Tam.” 

**Indeed! Where is the late Earl?" 

The Earl became deathly pale on hearing 
this question, and his form shook with irre. 
preasible emotion. With an effort, he lifted 
his eyelids, and darted a suspicious glance at 
his visitor. 

Her face was impassible, but her black eyes 
did not fail to notice his agitation. 

Reassured by her quiet manner and want of 
eagerness, his livid lips parted, and he rep'ied, 
in a changed voice, — 

‘Dead, of course! If he wasn’t dead, how 
could I be the Earl?’’ 

** Ah, yes, how?" said the woman, care- 
lesely, ‘‘ And so you are really the Earl?" 

The nobleman bowed. 

** And thie beautifal house is yours? And 
all the Montford Estates? How rich you 
must be?” 

“I am not,” replied the Earl, seeming to 
breathe more freely with the change of sub- 
ject. “I have very expensive habits, to be 
frank with you, Jaetina, and the Montford 
Estates are strictly entailed, so that I bave no 
power to sell them. All the unentailed pro- 
perty, the large bank accounts, and the 
property of the late Countess, go to the 
daughter of the late Earl! "’ 

“Your habite, then, are expensive?" she 
said, disregarding the Earl's last sentence. 
** You—you have not dared to marry again?’ 

“ Certainly not,” wae the reply. ‘ Do you 
suppose I would commit bigamy? Although 
you knew nothing of me, I have kept myself 
informed of your whereaboute—that ie, until 
lately.'’ 

J ae seemed to be undecided whether to 
rejoice or be angry at this deciaration, and 
finally said, with bitterness,— \ 

“ And ao, while I have lived in obroarity at 
Milan, upon the small patrimony I inherited, 
you have been honoured and courted as an 





Earl. It is time to change the face of 
affairs!” 

The Earl looked nervous on hearing this 
declaration, and again asked the amount of 
her demanas, 

“T will tell you what I want,” she responded, 
quickly. ‘‘I demand to be recognised as your 
wife, as the Countess of Montford, I want to 
take my position at the head of your establish- 
ment and enter society with you——"' 

‘ Nonsense |” interrapted the Earl, harshly. 
‘‘You demand impossibilities, I ‘have lived 
here all these yeara as a bachelor, and what 
would the world say if I were to own that I 
had been married all these years?” 

“It would be better that they should 
wonéer at a long-concesled marriage than at 
the suit I should institute against you in the 
event of your refasal | '’ 

The Earl flashed, then paled again, saying, 
harshly,— 

“Do not ask me to recognise you. I wilt 
support you, visit you in secret, do any- 
a for you, save to introduce you as my 
wife.” 

“Have I then grown ao repnicive?"’ de. 
manded Justina, mournfully. “The time 
was, Egbert, when you never wearied of 
praising my beauty." 

The Earl coula not deny that she was 
very handsome—not with a girlish beauty, 
but with the fall development of womanhood. 

‘*I came here,” she resumed, ‘with a 
heart fall of anger and bitterness against 
you, but the sight of you revives the old love 
which I thought dead! I not only demand of 
you my rightful position before the world, bat 
I appeal to you to grant it tome. It it is eo 
hard to own to our long concealed mar: ; 
why not wed me again according to your 
English laws?"’ 

The Earl started at this proposition, and 
for the first time began to consider whether it 
might not be best to grant his wife's petition. 

Perhaps he was influenced by the memory 
of the vows they had plighted years before in 
a dim old church ats Milan, Perhaps a 
memory of the love they had once borne each 
other, when both were young, softened his 
worldiy heart. Or perhaps her handsome 
face, in copjanotion with her threats, oaased 
him to conciade that the best course he could 
take wouid be to recognise her as his wife. 

As if she saw the struggle going on in hie 
heart, Justina said,— 

‘You need not fear that I shall not be 
@ oredit to you. I am the last descend. 
ant of a family as prond and noble as your 
own, and no one could accuse you of having 
made a mésalliance. Sappose you say you 
thought me dead ——"’ 

“‘ No, that would not o! I have often said 
that I wae a bachelor! 

‘‘Then let us be remarried to-morrow 
morning by license. You see I know your 
English customs, You can say that we loved 
each other years in Italy, but that you 
lost sight of me of late years No one could 
wonder at such a statement!” 

Still the Earl hesitated. 

“If you refase thie request,’ continued 
Jastina, with a darkening brow, ‘‘I shall go 
to-morrow to 8 good solicitor——” 

‘‘Say no more. You shall have your own 
way!” oried his lordship. “ We will be re- 
married, as you suggest !”’ - 

Justina's ne a — Joy and 
ita angry expression completely vanished. 

With a sudden impulse, she leaned forward 
and kissed her husband, who submitted to the 
caress with a good grace, even returniag it. 

*: I have often thonght during these years,” 
she said, resuming her seat, ‘that it would 
give me perfect happiness to follow you till I 
foond you, and then revenge myself upon you 
for your desertion of me! I have thought 
what pleasure it would give me to stab you to 
the heart!" 

As she thus spoke she withdrew from the 
folds of her dress a jewelled atilets-, dieplay- 
ing it to the shaddering Earl. 

“I have aleo thought,”’ she continued, re- 
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lent a a th I shonld “y. ‘ood!’ commented Jasiina, her | a d tle ‘end: 
‘ikea’ ye. "Have red Sgeter | poshskoge exresing on nscraplocnane [estes Santo then fob tke i 


dangerous erage and poisons, suchas they 
used in the m Bt eae, when poisoning was & 
sofence, ind when a single drop upon a bouquet 
of poware carried with it audden and certain 
déath 

The Earl shrank from the speaker with fear 
and loathing, . 

Tt seemed inoredible that a woman like 
Justina could have such horrible depths in her 
soul—could so deliberately plan the murder of 
one she had loved. 

Noticing his emotion, she resumed,— _ 
ot a 4 have told you these Ding 
i not changed my purpose. 
understand you thoroughl mi appreciate 
i at your true value. I feel bites! your 

esértion of me, your want of love, and your 
denial of your. identity to me to-day, BatI 
am woman énough to love you still and for- 
give you all!” 

The Earl looked relieved at this final reso- 
lution, and hastened to say,— 

“Tam glad you have forgiven me. Lei my 
fature atone for the past. We will be married 
anew to,morrow morning!” g 
one with an eagerness which Justina 

‘0 an awakening affection, but which 
in reality was caused by the powerful argu- 
ménts she had used—the certificate of mar- 
riage on the one hand, and the stiletto and 
subtle poisons on the other. 

"Very well,” she said. ‘And now let us 
hg Ma ham reo + eave 1 a agar ag 
my income searching for you. 
shal eed a Hs money to aie yea aa ® 

e ” 

The Earl hastened to draw out his parse, 
assure bimaelf that it was well furnished, aud 
hand it to Jastine. 


Without counting ita contents or thanking 
oo for it, she thrust the purse in her pocket, 
saying, — 

“And now, Egbert, tell me.something of 
your Honsehola. Do you live alone?” 

“No. «My niece, the Lady Geraldine 


Bammers, resides with me,” 

BN ent car niece? I have heard of her 
beauty and wit, and shall be delighted to. see 
ae ghee x erie ms molt sil . 

@ unmarr ress a 
fortune ?”’ 


The Earl assented. 
Justina looked fthoughfal as she. de- 


ded —. 

*‘ And should she die unmarried, who would 
inherit ms) greg > Ag 

“TI shonld, should she die before coming of 
age. But why do you ask? You make me 
quite nervous ! _ Lights . 

ustina laogh ¥, Teplyang,— 

“I was thinking of the ty AR we 
have of inheriting ber property—that’s all !'’ 
* Bas I shall get enough of it without. her 
dying,’ 6 » Lord Moniferd, “I 
have her band in. marriage to Lord 
eens, triend of mine, and he will 
give = 7 their wedding day fifty. thousand 
pounds!" ; ; 

Justina’s eyes sparkled, 

It was evident that she loved wealth and 
its appurtemances more than moat people 

"D she ob +40 marry his Lord 

' Does Jeo! ing. thia 
Rosenbury ?” she asked. a 
iott Well, yes; ... She loves someone else—a 
person quite unsuited to her, But she may— 
onan ~aeange her miad |." 

“Tell me about. it,” said Justina, 
coaxingly, ‘Perhaps I can.assist in bringing 
ebeut the accomplishment of your wishes!" 

His lordship, feeling that his. wife. would 
¢o-operate with him in his plans, and wishing, 
petheps, to withdraw her attention from him. 
self, related how Rosenbury had proposed to 
Geéralding, bad. been refased,.how Walter 
Loraine had been accepted. and finally the 
pian, he had: proposed to Rosenbury about 
sending to the young artist a duplicate of the 
yee he placed upon the maiden’s 

ger. 


don’t know how to get possession of-her ring 
in order to duplicate it? I willattend to that 
art of the affair. I know how to manageit ! 
ifty, thousand pounds! Ah, how nice it will 
be to have so. much money? What diamonds 
I shall wear! How foolish your niece must 
be to reject. a rich lerd for a poor-artist!” 
‘“'Taen, Justina, I sa you would not 
love me if I were poor and untitled?” 
“I am no longer young nor silly!” 
responded Justina with a strange smile. «I 
y,° Egbert, I should leve you if! you 
were poor, but I should not care about shar- 
ing your poverty, .I have lived »all these 
years upon a limited inoome—obliged “to 
repress my desire for beautiful things, such 
as paintings, statues, and diamonde, and I 
am determined now _to gratify my tastes, and 
really live!’ 
‘T daresay you can be of great assistance 


+0 me, especially in this matter of Geraldine’s 
love ” gaid his lordahip. ‘| If youdo, 
you shall be rewarded!” 


** You shall have her ring before the end of 
the mt 9 ee Justina, . “ 7 im. 
portant to reept all letters passing between 
-_ and her lover. I will undertake to/secure 
them | "’ : 

For a long time the co well ‘worthy 
of each pr es At no plans for 
undermining the happiness of the Lady 
Geraldine and Walter, and their faith in each 
other ; and Justina declared that she knew 


,and effestually. She refused, however, to 
disclose her idea until she was acknowledged 
aa the Countess of Montford. 

The Earl made no more efforts to dissuade 
her from a herrights. The exhibition 
of the stiletto the mention of the poisons 
had effectually subdued all the: opposition he 
shad felt. towards recognising her as his’ ‘wife 
and Countess. 

He now endeavoured to conciliate her, and 
arouse into activity the intense: love she had 
once cherished for him, and in this, despite 
her love of wealth and sppreciition of his 
position, he was soon I. 

They continued their conversation until the 
page announced dinner, and it being inexpe- 

nt for Jastina to meet the Lady Geraldine 
natil after the proposed remarriage, she 
reluctantly took her departure, after fixing a 
eas hour of meeting forthe following 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXUI. 


While my open nature trusted in thee 
Thou has stepped-hetween me and my hopes. 


Tux church of St. Ermond's, situated in a 
qhict street at the West-end, was not large, 
but its frequenters were devidedly fashionable 
and aristocratic. Its clergyman Was young 
and eloquent—-a considération for those who 
liked to keep awake. Its pews were ‘soft. 
~cushioned and condusive.to quiet,’ sur- 
reptitious slambers, The dim light that stole 
into the edifice was mellowed pasein 
through: gorgeous stained: vlass windows; an 
finally, the pulpit was a masterpiece of archi. 
»tecture and carving. With all these attrac- 
tions, it was no wonder that St. Ermond’s 
‘was & fashionable church. 

On the day subsequent to the events ‘re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, there was a 
quiet and pleasant bustle within the edifice 
shat betokened-an approaching wedding. 

The pew-openér ‘moved about with an’ im- 
portant air,and ‘passers-by, tempted by the 
sight of the half-open doors, stole in, seating 
themselves in the handsome and sutvey- 
ing the interior of the church with an admira- 
tion not unmixed with awe. 

A little before twelve o'elock, a handsome 
oarriage, with a coronet ‘on its 8, 





gilded 
dreve up, ‘pausing in front of the 


that was a part of her character. ‘‘:And: you | and 


costunies ‘declared them to ‘be bride 
bridegroom, alighted, and entered the 
building. 


oan © were the Earl of Monitford sna’ his 
16, 

There ‘was a light mtirmor ‘of ratior 
among the spetta at the foreign 53 
the bride, which was greatly iri oy by 
bridal-robes of white, her wreath’ of orange. 
blossoms, and her long, floating’ veif, 
expression of her countenance was ‘that ‘of 
supreme tentment, 

Hie looked sterner’ than aétal, Bat he 
‘had ¢ tly made up his ‘thind to submit to 
his inevital 
possible. He well realised that he tonld tot 
avoid wéknowledging Justina ke his wife; and 
remembering how often he had déolared him. 
self’ bachelor, he had, after mit 
tion, concluded that to be Would ba 
better than to declare the firsé union: ’ 

It was a strange” bridal—that of a couple 
already husband and wife, and the solemn 
words of the service fell upon the unheeding 
ears, the thoughts of both. being absorbed in 
other things. ie al 

That the = Pan ay ee husband with 
affection was ev’ clinging to his 
arm, and by the look of passionate love 
oooasionally lifted to his face, but these 
tokens of returning regard met with no 
response from their object... ...., 

The service was at length finished, and the 
marriage which had once been. solemnised 
with all the rites and cére 9 ae 
church, and which | re, indig. 
poluble, was further tatified by. 
ard more heartfelt forms of the 
charch, The ring that had served at, 
ceremony years before had now served at 
second, 3 

OL the Earl's household -mot.,one was 
prone with pe seen of bia lordahip's 

ourite at , the page. 

m4 the last blessing had been bestowed, 
the handsome fee , in the clexgyman's 
hands, the pew-o; 5 remem re ~R 
lar , aD ro 
swept down, the, beoad oentral aisle,on, thet 
way to the waiting carziage. e208 t 

When the Harl had given the: diredtion 
‘Heme’ to the footman, and -hadv sented 
himself on the yielding cushions beside the 
doubly-wedded wife, Justina said 


Ornne tas lied in the sffirmatiter 
e rep n firs 
A flash of gratified ambition flisted over 
the fair face of the bride, but.it-vanished ‘be- 
fore the signs of. deeper emotion, and she 
sacked, in a tenderer'tontyp—" =") |" 

“And you do dove me,-doryen nob? 
Now that I am your wife- before the world 
and your Oountéss, you will feel-again to 
wards me-the old love?” g mabe ea 

“1 shall, provided youvassist, me in this 
affair of: Geraldine’s,”’ responded none 
@ tone of quiet indifference. + If you 
bring about her marriage with Lord: Rosen 
bury I shall love you ad much aa you'eae 
desire!" 
Thus appealed to in her tenderest poi 
her desire to be loved by her? 
Italian readily promised to bring wont 
desired object: Her “countenance 4 
both scheming and caloulation, and "the 
felt assured that she would leave bee 
untried ‘to effect ‘the estrangement 
lovers - the Ae ary of Lora 
and the aldine. : 

A silence fell between the couple, yon nd 
not broken until their ‘arrival at M ( 


House. 
i who shared the bOx, 
a. leer, to me servant the 
tieulars of the strange bridal. le 
Pe When the carrriage stopped, the Earl helped 


out his bride with great care, and she leaned 





upon his arm as they aseended the steps and 
entered the mansion. 


destiny With at good gries is 
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"and haye at lass met to join our hands and 
fortunes. We were married this morning at / 


; Marriage,” 


World, there was a: .balo.of lish puri 
saan -gitlish p 


‘Tousy..of the .girl’s: superior beanty,- and. a 
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Several of-txe ccrvants were grouped in the 
wide. hall,,asixvacted abither by the unuadal 
ocourrence of the moxning, and to these-the 
Earl introduced his bride as their future mis- 
ress. 

4¢ Does Lady Geraldine ‘know of our mar- 
riage?” asked Justina, as they ascended to 
the drawing-room. 

‘Not yet,” responded the Earl, nervodsly. 
“I couldn't tell her. I thought it wotild be 
better to break the news to her by introducing 
you. *Come'into the drawing-rbom; ahd I will 
send for her!” 

He sondtioted his wife into the apartment 
indicated. 

To hia surprise, Lady Geraldine, robed in 
the whitest of morning dresses, was extsoonced 
in’an easy Chair, absorbed in ® volume of one 
of her favoufite poets, and looking charmingiy 
cool in the shaded rdom. 

She looked up at their entrance, seeined 
astonished at the sight of Justina in her bridal 
robés, and ardse, coming forward to greet 

‘them, with her never-failing courtesy and 
géfitle demeanour. 

“ Geraldine,” said her uncle, sammoning up 
all ‘his courage, “allow me to present to you 
your aunt, and my wife, the Countess of 
Montford | *’ 

Geraldine extended her hand with a frank 
courtesy, which the Italian secretly envied, 


and then turned an inquiring face towards | 


her uncle. 

“ This lady, how my wife, my dear Geral- 
dine,” said the Earl, ‘I met and loved in 
Italy many years ago. We have remained 


true to.each other during our long separation, 


8%, Ermond’s.”” 
Lady Geraldine expressed her congratu- 
lations to the new.married couple, adding,— 
“I wish, uncle, that you had made me 
aware of. your happiness. It would have 
given me pleasure to have attended your 


“T know -it, Geraldine,” replied the Earl, 
“and you are very kind, but Justina and I 
preferred very a quict bridal !” 

“But you have no wedding breakfast!’ 
remarked Geraldine. ‘Shall you make a 
bridal tour ?” 

“No, dear, We shail go on as veual,” said 
his lordship, speaking for himself and wife, 
the question-of a tour not having been even 
mooted between them. ‘Our wedding will 
make no difference in my habits’! ” 

Lady, Geraldine renrpared all expresiong 
of the surprise phe felt at thie declaration, aa 
Well as at the fact'of the marriage itself, and 
torned to pay some attention to her new aunt 
and observe her more closely. 

Sie turned she encountered the steady, 

sing gaze of Justina. 

Geraldine was .much-wore beautifal than 
the Italian had even. been led to expect. from 
the popular report; and the contrass between 
the two, women was very.epparent, 

While Jastina’s hair waa-of a dead-black 

» Geraldine’s seemed.to be a nest of purple 
shadows, flecked here and there with specks . 
of -the dight that streamed «through. -the 
Windows. While Jastina’s complexion was 
fair, Geraldine's was a clear.olive.. ‘While 
Jnstina seemed ‘and was. woman of - tile 


i.Geraldine, an expression of whild- 
innocence. upon her countenande, and a 
frankness and impulsiveness in -her manner 
that wereinexpressibdly charming. 
The Countess immediately conceived a jea- 


ing of antagonism for the maiden herself, 
But it: she hoped io auooced in her plans 
Sgaingt the happiness.of her new niece it was 
necessary to win her confidence and affection, 
£0 the Italian summoned her most honeyed 
tones and blandeat looks, as she said,— 
“And so you are.my-. nies; Géraldine? I 


We shall spend many happy days together, 
shail we not, my dear?” 

She leaned forward, pressing a kiss upon 
the girl's cheek, Touched by her. remarks, 
and by the Earl’s:statement of ber faithful 
love for him through years of separation 
Geraldine pressed her» hand warmly, an 
promised to be her friend. 

The Earl noticed with satisiaction the rela. 
tions so quickly established between the two 
ladies, and began to indulge more freely in his 
hopes for Geraldine’s future, 

After a while, the Countess signified her 


and the Earl conducted her to them. 
They were a handsome suite on the drawing- 
room floor, fitted up with every luxury, and 


handsome. pictures on the 


adornings of the bondoir. . 


“A 


asked, passing into the dressing-room. 
here just before we went to the church!” 


you,’’ “feturned ‘the Earl. “I ‘gave direc- 
tions to’ have these rooms prepared for you. 
How do you like my niece?” he added, 
abruptly. 

“I don't like her,” answered Justina. 

“But you asked her to be your friend——”” 
, “ Talk—merely talk!" said the Countess, 

ose 4 a langh. “ es be friends with 

er, you know, Hgbert, if I hope to carry out 
your plans for her. . That trunk has been un- 
strapped, I see. Just unlock it, and I’ll show 
you my treasure—the treasure I had once in- 
tended to bestow upon you.” 

Wondering what she meant the Earl took 

the bunch of keys she handed him, unlocked 
the trunk, and waited for the promised 
display. 
_ Justina soon drewout, froma rest of cloih- 
ing, & aquare paper-box. With this in her handa 
she led the way into the boudoir and ‘sum. 
moned the Earl to a seat beside’ her, 

‘» These are’ the’ poison I told you about, 
Egberi,” she said, quietly, “I will explain 
to you their properties.” 

Opening the paper box, she drew out a small 
square ebony basket, which was bound with 
olampa of solid gold, and-was closed by an in- 
tricate lock with heavy gold facings. ‘The 
casket wae little less than four inches square, 
aud looked aa. though intended for jewels of 
great cost, 

‘t Is it not a.pretty box?” said the Countess, 
“' Tt has been in our family several generations, 
But now'to arrive’atits secrets.” 

She drew from her bosom a tiny gold key, 
of peculiar shape, which was attached to her 
neck by a chaiv, and. With: this key she un- 
lopked the ibox, and after‘fouching a hidden 


























spring or two the lid flew up; aud the interior 
of the box way revealed. 
It contained aéiny mortar and pestléof the 


n th 
delicately-papered walle, and the other costly | Give me that bottle. 
‘* Have my boxes been brought up?"’ she 1 
h, | eyed him suspicious 
yes, here they are. I ordered them to be sent 


“You will find everything prepared for 


jshould, have remeised the haopy, carelessgi:i 
you once knew. batmy position among my 
old friends, as something neither wife mor 
widow, aroused all the bad qualities within 
me. What Iam now you have mace me I 
don’é réproach you. This hour nearly repays 
me for all. I have acffered.” ; 

Her cheek flashed with pride as she-caugit 
sight of -ber reflection iu the opposite tuirror, 
and s pleased smile oarved her lips. 

“JT don’t like you to have such dangescus 
toys as these, Justina,” said the Earl, laying 
his hand onthe casket. ‘‘ Give them io me.” 

“No, I wili not!’ was the reply, ‘ You 


desire te be shown to her own aparimenis, I a, 
may yeo thank ie for preserving them.’ 


- The Earl was silent for a few moments, aud 
then remarked, with assumed carelessness,— 


“So the contents of that tiny bottle wouid 


the bride's eyes sparkled with pleasure as she 
oticed ~f ma : kill any one if the odour were but inhaled. 


I will never use ié tiifess 


I'am driven'to it by necesuity-” . 
Justina interrupted him by a gesture, bud 


“ Do you want it for me?” she demandec. 

« No,’ hé answered, and hia tone convinced 
her of his sincerity, ‘Bat I have an 
enemy. I would not kill him save as a last 
rezort, Should I ever need it, I would like ic 
have it.” 

*' Who ig this enemy?” os / 

The Earl started, grew fairly livid, Tooked 
over his shou!der in a nervous manner pootliar 
to him of late, and then stammiered,— 

‘*T—I cannot tell you,” 

“Then you can't have the bottle,” she xc- 
sponded, promptly. ‘There should be no 
secrets between us, Egbert. When the neéces- 
Sity arises come to me, and I myeeif will 
feere it for the person you desire to remove 

rom your path. I have never joi used one of 
these drugs, which have cost me much money 
and time to collect; but I should not hesitate 
to use then if it were necessary, either for self. 
defence or self-aggrandisement.” 

She emphasised her last remark, so that the 
Earl could not fail to understand her. 

“Very well,” he said. “If I evér have 
need to tise any of these thitgd T will ack 
you for what I want. I hope I shall néver 
have any necéssity for them.” 

Justina smiled at his shuddering, féMoPiefal 
tone, and locked up her box, concealing’ tha 
key again in her bosoni, 

She then restored it to her trank, 

“And how,” phe guid, taking off her 
wreath'and veil. “I feel quite at home, I 
think F'will go'back to the drawing-room ard 
see Getaldine. I ‘must get acquainted with 
her, youknow.” _ ; 

The Hal assented, and condasted her tothe 
drawing-room, where Lady isralging still 





remained, and after a few words wit) his niece 
retreated to his favourite room—the library. 
‘The Earl tells me, Geraldine,” said the 
Italian, softly, after a little deaultoty con- 
versation, “that you are going to marry Lord 
Rosenibary |" 
Her firm tone'and decided manner ‘showed 





finest gold, an exquisite little set of ‘weights, 
and a variety of bottles; some containing clear 
liquids as colourless as: water, others con- 
taining greenish paste like eubstances, and 
still others being filled with white:grains thai 
resembled specks of crystal 

‘“You see'what.you have eseaped, Egbert ? ” 
said the Italian, lightly. ‘‘‘Phid bottle containg 
a perfame which; it dropped upon a flower, ig 


the Coantérs thatthe task she had thdéraken 
would prove to be not light. 

“Then you do nos love him, I'kuppose,” 
shé ‘seid, qdietly. ““I hope you Will marry 
fo¥ lové, as I have Cone! I have’ Waited all 
these years for Egbert, and have now my 
reward?" — es 

ia Gétaldine ould not ‘help wondering 
that Her aficle should be the object of such a 





certain death, rand she ¢00k up 





another, produces & state like death—a*sus- 
pension of the vital powers; whilé ‘the ‘mind 


merely drugs, to cause sleép for a greater or 
leas period of time; -but-the darger portion’ 
would cauce-s sleep ftom’-which there would 
be no awakening—at leabt,-in this world.” 

The Earl shuddered at this. information 


scarcely perceptible,’ but «yet carries with it Je 
“This devoted Tove, and, she felt a sytipathy with 


her néW aunt, and was sven tempted ‘to un- 
bardén her heart to her. . 
‘No, (donot love him,” she réplicd. =!’ My 


retains all its activity, Some of thtm are 
- uncle knows that I net only léve avdther, bus 


that°I am promised in marriage. He has 
refused his coheent, but I venture to hopé Vhat 
your ladysbhip will use your influence with him 
hin ty behalf !° I donot wish to marty with- 





and at the. light ¢one in which it was con- 


veyed. ! 
Justina ‘noticed his emotion, and resuxied, — 


wholly to you, Egbert. Had leve for me 





we shall be friends, fer I have no. ene in 
country to love save my husband and you, 


out bid epproval; but if’ he continues to refase 
it I'thnst do 80. [have no right ‘te ‘siofifice 
the happiness of #wo persons to pay the Webts 
or demiify the selfish ~— ofany one!” 

* Qaite right, my dear’ Geraldite,” said 





‘\My knowledge of ‘these things is ‘due 
continued, had you never deserted me, | 


Justina, with pretended warmth, ‘‘I will use 
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al my influence with your uncle in your 
behalf, for it's always best to avoid family jars 
in oases fike these, I think I cam promise you 
his consent very soon!” 

Geraldine expressed her delight at this as- 
surance, and the Countess resumed,— 

“By the way, dear, do you maintain a 
secret correspondence with your lover?” 

“N»>," answered Goraldine, proudly, 
* There is no necessity to do so. Bosides, we 
returned to town only yesterday, and—and 
Mr. Loraine has probably returned to-day. 
My correspondence with him will never be 
secret. N»> one has aright to prevent my re- 
ceiving letters from whomsoever I like. 
Should my unels forbid my seeing Mr. Loraine, 
or corresponding with him, he would only 
precipitate my marriage |!” 

“ You are right again, my dear!" remarked 
the Countess “I am glad to see your spirit, 
but rest assured that the Earl will never 
venture to interfere with your correspondence. 
You have a true fri m me! I should be 
most happy to meet Mr. Loraine.” 

Geraldine was greatly pleased at these 
observations, and conceived a strong hope that 
she influence of the Countess would be exerted 
with the Earl in her favour, and that she 
would yet receive his consent to her marriage 
with Walter. 

Justine exerted herself to win the girl's 
confidence, pretending the greatest sympathy 
with her, and finslly went to the library, 
where the Earl awaited her, and said, — 

“Well, I've made a beginning, Egbert. I 
find that she intends to receive her letters 
openly. Sheis so frank and guileless that 
the thought bas not even occurred to her that 
they may be intercepted. All that remains to 
be done is to order all letters to be broaght to 
you. Thie is the first step to be taken!” 

The Earl agreed to this, and complimented 
bis wife on her excellent jadgment. 

The order was soon after given. 

As the Countess had expected, the following 
morning brought a missive to Lady Geral- 
dine. 

Justina was in the library with the Ear! 
when the servant brought in the letters, and 
as soon as he had disappeared she singled out 
the one for Geraldine, and hastily tore it 


open. 

“Justina!” exclaimed the Earl. “ How 
do you expect to seal that again? ”’ 

“I don't expect to do so,” she responded. 
“Your niece will never see it, Egbert. Bat 
busy yourself with your own letters. I want 
to read what this artist-lover says. Some- 
thing very impavsioned, I don’t doubt.” 

Bat she was doomed to be disappointed in 
her expectations, Walter reserving his deslara- 
tions of love for the ears of his betrothed. 

The note was indeed from Walter, but it 
simply stated that he had just returned to 
town, and that he should call upon her at 
four o'clock that day. 

“Té’s not very loverlike!"’ commented 
Justina. *‘ Bat I suppose pen and ink wouldn't 
do justice to hie feelings, so he prefers to keep 
silent. Atfouro’clock! A‘ that hour Lady 
Geraldine must be abeent! " 

The Earl placed implicit reliance upon hia 
wife's powers of scheming, and gave himeelf 
up to her guidance. 

It was arranged between them that his lord- 
ship should take his niece ont driving a little 
before the hour designated in the note, 

Geraldine waited all day in vain in ex- 
pectation of a line from Walter, and began 
to fear that he might be ill, her loving heart 
asenriog her that he would write if he had 
sofficient strength. 

She little imagined that he had written, and 
that hie letter had been burned. 

Asif fortune favoured the designs of the 
Countess, Lady Rosenbury called a little be- 
fore four o’clock to visit the bride of whom 
ahe bad already heard, and to welcome Geral. 
dine home from the conntry. 

Lady Rosenbury had seen too mnoch of the 
world not to feel a distrust in the Italian, and 





this distrust increased after a brief conversa- 
tion with her. 

‘* You look pale, Geraldine,” observed Lady 
Rosenbary, after she had begun to fathom the 
Countess. ‘ Get ready and have a drive with 
me—it's such a delightfal day.’’ 

Lady Geraldine gladly accepted the invi- 
tation, longing for an opportanity of con- 
fiding to her friend the news of her betrothal, 
and the fact of her great happiness, and she 
hastened to attire hersett for the drive. 

Soon after they departed. 

They had not been gone but a few minutes 
when a knock announced another visitor. 
He was ushered into the deserted drawing- 
room, and a servant bronght the card of 
Walter Loraine to the library, 

**Come in with me and introduce me, 
Egbert,”’ said the Countess. ‘You oan then 
leave us together. I oan soon destroy his faith 
in Geraldine |!” 

The Earl gave his arm, and conduoted her 
to the drawing-room. 





OHAPTER XXIV. 


Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
—Scott, 
Swell bosom with thy fraught, 
For ‘tis of aspic's juice 
—Othello, 

Waurer Lorarxs had lingered at Rock Land 
a day after Lady Goraldine’s departure in 
the vain hope of seeing something more of the 
mysterious fagitive or the mysterious vessel 
which had borne him away, and had then 
hastened back to town. 

His ficat movement was, as we have seen, to 
write a note to his betrothed, announcing his 
retnrn, and a speedy visit to her at her uncle’s 
residence—the letter which now lay in the 
pocket of the newly-acknowledged Countess, 

As Walter was ushered into the drawing- 
room, upon making his appearance at Montford 
H use, his heart beat high with hopefalness 
and expectation. 

He had half feared that he might find the 
Earl's doors closed against him, and he re- 
garded hia ready admission asa sign that the 
Earl's tion to him wae already lessening 
under the gentle infilaence of Geraldine. 

There were other reasons, too, for his hope- 
falness. 

He had seen, in some of the morning pspers, 
the announcement of the Earl's marriage, and 
that fact had greatly encouraged him. He 
reasoned that if his lordship had married for 
love he would sympathise with him. Batif, as 
was more likely from Montford’s character, 
he bad married for money, there would no 
longer exist a necessity for the sacrifice of 
Geraldine to Lord Rosenbary. 

Looking at the case from either point of 
view, Walter derived hops from it—little 
imagining the true state of affairs. 

When, therefore, Lord Montford entered 
the drawing room, with his bride upon his 
arm, Walter arose to greet him with a sincere 
warmth of manner, entirely forgetting their 
late inerview at Rook Land, and presentihg 
his congratulations with an earnestness that 
could not be doubted. 

The Earl was somewhat embarrassed, as he 
well might be, knowing his own duplicity, and 
received Walter's remarks with an awkward. 
ness very unusual to him, 

The Countess, however, was as graceful and 
self-possested as though her heart contained 
nothing but trath and frankness. 

After the lapse of some minutes, and the 
interchange of the usual compliments of the 
day, the Earl excused himeelf, with many 
apologies, and left the apartment, while the 
Countess proceeded to ingratiate herself with 
her visitor. 

‘* My dear Geraldine has already made me 
her confijant, Mr. Loraine,” she said, in 
quite a confidential tone. ‘ Having no 


| mother nor sisters, you may well imagine 
| thas she already clings to me with affeo- 


tion, since I already love her! She has 
told me of her engagement with you; and I 
am pleased to find that you seem to merit al 
her enthusiastic praises.” 

hy sagt er and aaid,— 

‘* May [ not hope then that your 
will use your inflaence with the Berl ne 
oe Oortal 1 Mr. L 

a ainly, rt oraine—if 
——_ ena Ln os 

he artist wondered greatly at thig 
and hastened to remark, — vf Proviso, 

“Since Lady Geraldine has spoken to 
you of me, you are doubtless aware that she 
would be made very happy by your sucpessfal 
intervention with the Earl!” 
iaoue Italian suniled pityingly, but remained 

ent, 

‘‘Lady Geraldine is at home?” asked 
vam uneasily, wpnowing at the expression 
of the Countess, and at the non-appearance 
hia ne aye *' ¥ . 

“Bhe is not!" responded the Coun 
with well-feigned hesitation. ‘‘She a 
your note, stating your return, and the hour 
you proposed calling upon her, and, for she 
time, I really think ehe intended remaining at 
home to see you. You will excuse her absence, 
Iam sure, Mr. Loraine. You know the adola- 
tion she receives as a belle is sufficient to turn 
the wisest head!” 

‘**I do not understand your ladyship,” said 
Walter, coldly. 

“No? Iam sorry to be obliged to make 
my meaning plainer, Mr. Loraine, especially 
as I have become interestedin you. Although 
such @ stranger to you, I am well acquainted 
with your fame as a rising artist. At first, 
that is when I was introduced to her as her 
new aunt, Geraldine was enthusiastic Pip 
praise. Since, she hag scarcely alladed to 
you, although assured of my sympathy and 
inflaence in your favour with the Earl, We 
must not blame her for any change of feeling, 
Mr. Loraine. In one so young and beauti- 
fal, the fault of fickleness may surely be 
pardoned !" 

The Countess’s manner was so bland and 
gentle that Walter did not for a moment 
suspect her of duplicity and deliberate false- 
hood. He thought that she believed her 
oo mp but he smiled as he said plea. 
santly,— 

“My acquaintance with Lady Geraldine 
has, it appears, been longer than your lady. 
ship’s acqusiatance with her. ou will 

don me, therefore, when I say that she 
a the last person in the world to be termed, 


fickle!” 

His voice and manner sed his perfect 
faith in his betrothed, bat the Countess 
resumed ,— 


“ We differ about terms, Mr. Loraine, and 
you don’t like to see the painfal fact which I 
am endeavouring to break to you in the 
gentlest manner. Have you never seen & 
child—ay, a grown person—ardently desire 
something beyond their immediate reach? 
When the longed-for object is placed within 
their sp a few moments of exaltation 
eu , and then the charm has vanished. 
While the object was deemed unattainable it 
was desired. When attained it wae speedily 
thrown aside. Do you comprehend me? 

Walter did comprehend, and for & 
his face grew deadly pale, and his brea' 
quick, ah _ — qnickly subsided, 
he resumed his natural manner, 

His love for and his faith in hie betrothed 
rendered him proof against the artfal insinas- 
tions of the Countess. 

“I do understand your Iadyship,” he 
replied, with a calm dignity that aseured her 
that her envenomed shafts had failed so reac” 
bie heart; “but you will on me, I am 
sure, if I hesitate to ac their meaviog 
antil Lady ay ey — ert your 
suepicions. She , then, gone ou 

oe Yes. She is driving with Lord Rosen- 
bury,” wae the response. 

With Lord Rosenbary ?"’ 





“Yos. His lordship called just before four, 
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accepted the invitation. Dear Geraldine! 
She so loves society and luxary! ! hope, 
Mr. Loraine, that you sre not offenaed 
pecause she forgot or neglected your proposal 
to call upon her ?”’ 

Tne slight shadow that had mantled 
Walter’s brow vanished, and he replied, with 
hia usual frank heartinees,— 

“Not at all, your ladyship—nod af all! 
Whatever Lady Geraldine does seems to me 
right! She has, I am sure, a good reason for 
ber absence to-day. Whatever it is, I have 
perfect confidence in her!” 

Tne Countess bit her lips at this ascur- 
ance. 

To her jealous temperament, it seemed as 
though she bad said enough to cffect an 


eternal eatrangement between the lovers, and , 


sabe could not comprehend why Walter should 
bs so calm and uamoved. 

After a momenv’s thought she concluded 
that she had said quite enough for her first 


interview with the artist, and she therefore | 


turned the conversation to other channels. 

Walter waited some time in the hope of 
Lady Geraldine’s return, bat at length took 
his departure, wondering at her continued 
absence, and much pleased that she had gained 
such an affectionate and pleasant relative as 
the handsome Italian. 

“The Couutess mast be mistaken in her 
surmises,” he thought, as he walked rapidly 
down the street. ‘‘Geraldine must have mia- 
taken the hour appointed for my visit, if she 
really received my letter. I think the Ear) is too 
honourable to intercept her letters. I will 
write again to her immediately, 
that anyone could think her fickle!" 

He smiled at the idea, bat the smile had 
searcely died from his lips when he beheld the 
Rosenbury carriage advancing at a rapid 


As it passed he beheld its occupants, Lady 


Bosenbary, Lady Geraldine, and 
aa 
(To be continued.) 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


Ee 


OHAPTER XXII. 

Bx a strange chance, the day on which 
Squire Thornton brought his second wife 
home to Bovington witnessed the marriage of 
hie daughter, 

Kisty, who trasted her lover implicitly, 
made no opposition when Ciaude urged that 
they should be married as soon as ever the 
special license could be procured. 

She knew that if her father opposed the 
match it yet had had the warmess approval 
of her mother and Vere. 

She loved Ciande Maitland so well that she 
Was willing to come to him jast as she was— 
penniless, and withont any of the bridal 
insignia supposed indispensable to a wedding. 

She felt that Ciaude would never cherish 
her the less because she had lost she fortune 
which should have been bere by every law of 

it and justice, and she believed that to- 





gether they could seek for the missing brother | 


AS Carnestly as apart. 

It was a very pretty wedding, although 
such a hurried one. There wae not one of the 
bride's own kindred present, bat yet there 
Was nothing about the ceremony to give any- 
One the idea it was clandestine. 


A whisper had yot sbout the neighboarhood 


* ‘poor Miss Kitty,” whose restarn had 


caused gaite a commotion in the village, was , 


to be married shat day. 

And the simple people who had known her 
all her life thronged the church to see ber 
made» biide. The ohildrea she had taughs 


Strewed aweet, pale primroses in her push, | 


and the grey-headed men and women who 
remempexed when gentle Lacy Thornton 


inviting her to drive with him, and she ( 


came home to The Sycamores a bride invoked 


head. 


This letter was the reply to his cablegram, 


earnest blessings on her daughter's sunny |The writer,a Mr, Pollock, had fustilled the 


task promptiy. 


Mrs. Bulion had made an expedition to Toe} He sent @ very courteous reply, saying thus 


attire, bat one of the tasteful white dresses 


summer before, when old Rebecca Bovington 


besatifnl claimant. 

Olid Jenkins was in a front pew, beaming 
with smiles. The butler bad sought an inter- 
view with Mr, Maitland only she night before, 
and announced his intention of deserting The 
Sycamores, and coming to preside over the 
modest establishment in Bovington High. 
street as svon as ever the Squire sent some- 
| One to take over she charge of she plate and 
other valuables. 





Sycamores, and with her own hands filled} he was most happy to be of uny aBBIBtanvE, 
two large tronbs with Miss Tornton's pos-|and shat it so happened, wishoot referring so 
sessions; so that Kitty, who put off ber | the list of passengers, he could teli them avous 
mourning for that one day, wore no strange | Misa Bovington. 


She was left very badly off at her brother's 


her mother had chosen for her only the | death, and # kindhearted doctor wrote from 
2 : | Baasfontein to try and negotiate a free pas- 
still lived, and the peace of the neighbourhood | sage for her as companion snd governess to 
had not been disturbed by the coming of # some lady resurniug to England. 


Uitimately sbe sailed the shird week ia 
January with Mrs. Cooper, the wite of a naval 
doctor. 

The Coopers had many friends at the Cape, 
and from letters of theirs he (Mr, Pollock) bad 
seen, he was happy to inform Dr. Smars that 
Mias Bovington bad been moat kindly received 
by her mother’s cousin, Miss Pierrepoint, of 
Little Triggingson, Herts, and that if she was 
not actually living with this lady the lateer 


How strange , 


‘ Bovington, 


Claude suggested that it would be rather | would certainly be able to furnish her address. 
@ comedown for him to serve a honse which; Dr. Bolton brought his clenched fist down 
boasted no footman, bat Jenkins stood his on the table. 
ground. ** Toank Heaven !"’ 

He had known Misa Kitty ever since she} ‘ Then you think it conclusive?” 
was boro, and failing Mr. Vere there wes no} “Is must be. The Misa Bovington we 
one else be should care to eerve. It hart his know reached here on the 27th of January. 
feelings if Claude attempted to raise ob-, We haveitas @ fact from thie letter that the 
jections, and so the loyal retainer had his real heiress did not leave the Cape till the 
Way, and was to migrate to Bovington at an third week of that month. A vague way of 
early date, ‘ patting it; batas the ships always leave on & 

Dr. Slott gave awwy the bride, and Kenneth Wednesday Mr. Puilock probably mesaus Miss 
Martin was OCiaude's bess man, The happy , Bovington started on the fourteenth, when it 
pair set off directly after the wedding for , would have been simply impossible for her to 
Scarborough, where they were fo spend # reach Eagland before the second of Febca: 
| week, the longest time Claude could be spared ary.” 

fcom his office. | Mrs. Bolton looked bewildered. 

‘ And when they were safely gone, and the; “But, then,whoisshe? I mean the girl we 
, Btrain was removed of fearing that at any met at The Sycamores ?”’ 

| moment the Squire might arriveand frustrate; ‘The best way to find ont that will be to 
| their plans, the three gentlemen who were gee the real Miss Boviogton. Soe may know: 
| lett, aided by Mes, Bolton, sat down to talk of some one sufficiently up in the family his- 
| over the next step. j tory to personate her." 

One thing is plain to me,” said the Vioar's | “ShallI go down to Little Triggington?” 
wife. ‘Squire Thornton lefs no spice here, : anggeated Kenneth. “It is not two hours from 
or he would have heard of his daughter's London. I must return to town to-night, and 
retarn before now.” | there is nothing to prevent my oalisng on Mies 

“I think his one object was to get away , Pierrepoint to-morrow afternoon. 1 think an 
from Bovington,” remarked Kenneth. ‘“ His interview would be far more satisfactory thun 
grief for hia wife (and I believe he did grieve a letter." 
in his own way) took the form uf longing to} ‘Far more; and you are the right person 
escape from everything that reminded him of , to go, since you could identify theJady as the 
her.” | one you saw at Bassfontein.” 

“It seems odd to me,” replied Dr, Slott,| “I think,” said Dr. Silott, thoughtfally, 
*¢ shat all these weeks you have heard nothing | “ there is no occasion to trouble Mrs, Maitland 
; of Vere Thornton, It ssems iaoredible no one until we know something more definite. Mr, 
should have found a. clue to him after your, Martin, if you will dine with use to-morrow 
repeated advertisements.” | afser your vieis to Little Triggington my wile 

** am quite sure he ie dead, or in confiae-|and I shall be delighted to see you. I can 
ment,” said the Vicar, huskily. ‘‘ Depend | hardly tell you how deeply we are interested 
upon it, De. Slott, there is one man wt she; in this mysierious affair.” 
bottom of everything. The marderer of Mra, 
far ieee is he or logge cuamn 

idva her danghter, respeobable 
ee who took the poor girl to Mra, CHAPTER XXill. 

' Oocklea; and unlese I «um much mistaken, we; Kenner Martin sat in his chambers the 
shail find, too, thas he is the detective who , morning after Kisty's wedding—a great relief 
lured poor Vere from the Persiun. To my | at his heart—for he had found « few lines frum 
miaod, if we unearth this man we shall dis. ; Mr. Netherton awaiting him to say that ali 
cover everything.” was well ia Crawley-gurdens, and Ciara 

* And remember,” pat in his wile, ‘‘ the; Trevlyn had not given any sign of her return. 
young doctor from the ship declared when| Poor Kenneth only knew bow ar xi0us he bad 
poor Vere dreamed of his mother's mucder he ; been abouts his darling when he received this 


| 
| distinctly saw the sssasein wearing » long letter. 








—_—_—— 


grev coat” Yesterday's ceremony had made him think 


The little party were interropted at this | very eagerly of another wedding day, whicn 
point by the arrival of the second poat.;he hoped woald not be fur distant, when be 
| Among the letters was one with so Afrioan | and his Ivy should be aaited for ait ame. 
stamp Ip was not ten o'clock when his clerk ap- 
Dre. Bolton opened it eagerly. He gnessed it} peared to sHy two ladies were ashing to see 


mised i i m Henry | him 
ll ag _ a ? Keaneth thought the world must be coming 

The young doctor bad writter to she Vicar ; 40 au end when be read ‘‘ Miss Pierrepoins, 
| after leaving Bovington. eayiug that oe had; Mies Margnerite Pierrepoint,’ on the cards 
| Cabelied to a friend as Cape Town to examine | broughs in. Why had she lady come to him, 
| the lists of passengers for she months of De- | and had she adopted Miss Bovingioo and made 
cember, Jauaary, and February, and asoer- | her take her name? 


tain if th any mention of Miss} Another moment, and the visitors were 
gaa atian shown in, Kenneth bowed ceremoniously vo 
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the elder, but the younger put her hand out to | ‘* Madam, you cannot think the boon you have} her; that you must conceive for her a violent 


him frankly, and said,— 

“I daresay you bave forgotten me, but I 
remember meeting you perfectly at Baasfon- 
tein last year!" 

“In the moonlight?” endorsed Kenneth, 
gravely. ‘ You were waiting for the dootor, 
and in those days you were Miss Boving- 
ton?" 

“She has taken my name now,” said Miss 
Pierrepoint, pleasantly, ‘and I look on ber as 
my own child, She has insisted on our com- 
ing here to-day. I confess I thought it wasa 
foolish errand; bat now that Meg has recog- 
niesd-you I begin to feel she may be right. 
She shall tell you her own story, r. 
Martin.” 

“ And I will listen to it with pleasure; but, 
Mies Pierrepoin’, I ought to tell you that I 
was coming to Little Triggington this afser- 
noon to ask you for your cousin's address. I 
Wished to see her on important business.” 

‘* Tt can’t be so important as mine,” pleaded 
Marguerite, carnestly. ‘‘Mr. Martin, please 
hear me first.” 

“ Lam albattention.” 

* Laat week we were staying at Hastings, my 
cousin and I, and I went ont for a long coun. 
try walk, and lost my way.” 

” She mast have gone some distance beyond 

i ,”’ put.in Mice Pierrepoint, “ It is 
a very-lonely countrified part.’’ 

«1 was sitting down te rest,” went on Meg, 
“jugs under the shade of a stone wall, when 
suddenly « slip of paper dropped:at my feet. | 
It had been rolled up—to make it heavy | 
enough to fall, I fancy—and then thrown over — 
the wall. by someone the other side. I will , 
showié you presently. As I was reading it I | 
noticed a heap of stones quite near the wall. | 
Climbing on those I managed to look over. I | 





saw.a young man dressed like s farm-labourer, 
who implored me to believe his-story. Hesaid 
he had .ibeen. brought to that’ house, while | 
incensible, by.a man whose very name he did | 
not.kgow,.andishut gp there against his will, 
He implored me, if I had.any to take his 
ectap of a note to you. I will confess, Mr. 
Mertin, I might have thought he was mad but 
for-one thing. Different as was his dress and | 
appearance, though his hair was unkempt, bis | 
face unshaven, his expression sad and troubled, | 
I recognised his eyes and voice. I-felt he was | 
one of the two friends who had helped meat 
that sad midnight hour in Baasfontein,”’ | 
Miss Pierrepoiut took up the story. 


i 


‘Meg was ill for days afterwards, or we | 
should have been here sooner. I shought the 
poor young man waea lonatic; but in looking , 
over some old newspapers, we came on an | 
advertisement in which you offeréd twenty 
pounds reward for a miesing friend. We both 
recognised the name in the advertisement as 
that. which Meg’s poor prisoner had given. I 
felt there was a terrible: mystery: somewhere, 
and I resolved we would both come here and 
tell you all we knew.” 

The slip of pover brought the tears to Ken- 
neth's eyes. The writing was scratched witha 
pin, for the luckless captive had evidensiy been 
deprived of pen and pencil: The address waa 
on one side, on the other one brief sentence. 


‘*Oonfined bere. For Heaven's suke come!’ | 
While the siguature was simply the Christian 
name, “* Vere.” 

‘*T have not been idle,” said Miss. Pierre. | 
point, quietly. “‘ While Meg was ill I made all | 
possible inquiries, and I discovered that the 
bouse she saw is called Rose Cottage. I is 
not.an asylum, bat is the home of a doctor 
and his wife, who augment their income by 
taking one patient of weak mind. From what 
I heard of them I should say they had been 
thoroughly deceived, and really believed in the 
insanity of their present charge. Of two 
shings you may rest assured, Mr. Martin. He 
bas suffered no physical hardship, and has 
been treated as kindly as was consistent with | 
the Taylors’ belief that he was a respectable 
Opper servant, who had lost his reason by being 
the witness of a terrible murder |!’ 

“I will.go to him at once,” orie? Kenneth, 


‘she had ave 


given me! 

Miss Pierrepoint smiled. 

“* Meg and I are returning to Hastings by 
the one o’clock train. I should advise you to 
wait and go with us; then we could guide you 
to the house, and if i know a doctor who 
can identify Mr. ornton, and prove his 
sanity, I should urge you to bring him with 
you.” 

Kenneth sent the clerk with an emphatic 
note, entreating Dr. Slots to meet him at 
OCharing-cross in time for the train. Then he 
remembered the other business on which he 
had wished to see Miss Pierrepoint, and, as 
an introduction, asked if she had read of the 
Thornton murder ? 

“TI nevec read murders,” was her prompt 
reply ; “and my ocousin.and I have been 
abroad ever since the beginning of March. 
We only returned this month.” 

In as few words as possible Kenneth told 
the two ladies of the strange events which 
had taken place at Bovington, beginning 
with Miss Rebecon’s death, and ending with 
Kitty’s marriage, Meg trembled as she 
listened. 

‘* My brother told me on his deathbed that 
I was the heir to sonie in England, 
and that I should find of my birth and 
fall partioulare of the oe in his desk. 
When I opened the desk it was empty, and 


Dr. Sanders thought it was only the imagina. | thro 
, tiom of a weakened brain,” 


‘Miss Bovingion,” said Kenneth, °impres- 
sively, ‘‘had yow no acquaintance who coald 
have stolen those proofs? Was there no one 
sufficiently acquainted with your family his- 
tory to attempt to personate you and steal 
your rights?” 

Meg hesitated. 

“‘Teere wag my brother's wife! She left 
me while he ley dead, withouta word of good- 
bye. She wrote a letter, saying she was going 
to join-# cirous,' but: perhaps she revarned to 
Bngland. -1 do‘not see how ‘she could repre- 
sent me, She was years older; to begin with, 
and far more beattifal. : Jolia wasnota lady. 
Jack married os an infatuation, but ehe 


very, very ; 

“Tall and gracefal ?” 

“Very gracefal. The way she carried her. 
self was perfect; but; Mr. Martin, Jalia 
was London born and bred. She had not 
been three years ia the colony, while I had 


| never lefs it till last January." 


“I think it must be she!” said Kenneth, 


Oris Piertepoi 
iss Pierrepoint interposed. 

**Remember, the lady you saw thie morning, 
Meg, who so terrified you.’ You said she was 
Jack’s wife?” 

“It was Jalia’s walk and figure,” admitted 
Meg, “ but Jatia had black hair ; and, besides, 


' the lady we met today was dressed like a 


princess!" 

* Bhe wag gs A the mail-train from 
Dover,” explained Miss Pierrepoint. “A 
very elegant woman, beautifally dressed ; but 
; Iderly gentleman with her, and a 
maid, so I shonld not think it could be Mrs. 


, John Bovington.” 
Kenne 


th; with a word of exouse, left the 
room. He returned in a moment with an 
—— and opened itat the Squire's photo- 


** Yes,” said Meg, promptly, “that was the 
gentleman, only he looked older.” 

* Then there is no doubt that the beautifal 
olaimant to Bovington Manor is your sieter- 
in-law; for thieis the likenese of Mc. Thornton, 
Vere's father, who has taken up her cause 
very warmly.” 

Meg looked puzaled. 

“I don’t understand, I thought you said 
she had made Mrs. Thornton unhappy, ‘and 
helped to drive Kathleen from her home ? 
How can Mr. Thornton like her ?.” 

Kenneth shook his head. 

* It is @ strange infatuation, Those who 


; have met her ({ have never seen her myself) 


tell me it is impossible to feel indifferent to 


fano =~ coe yo 

os nk that rae,” said Meg, 

“I ried hard to like her, bat-I alecys ti 
@ nameless terror of her; and her a: 
face frightened me even more—it was eo cruel 
and cunning.” 

“Her brother! I always felt she must 
have some confederate. Is it possible, Migg 
Bovington, that he is in England? Do you 
know his name?" heat 

‘*He came to England not qnite two 
ago. He was called Andrew } rahe best 
_ —— it _— hig real name," 

it by bit the story was getting plainer, 
The steward whom Squire Thornton ‘had a 
bitterly disliked was own brother to the 
beautifal claimant, 
monies be he — —— murdered gentle 
uoy ornton, and bronght grief and 
trouble on both her children ? - e9 

“Could you describe Mr. Danean to me, 
Miss Bovington ?"’ 

‘*Not well, He was so fond of 
himself look different. He had black eyea 
and very thin, white hands; he was nots 
gentleman, but he was better educa than 
Jalia, and I believe he wae very clever,”: 

*‘ Was he attached to his sister?” 

“Yes. He did not talk much about it; but 
the first time I saw them together I felt he 
worshipped her, and would: stand by her 

— thick and thin. Jack was fond ot 
me,” added Meg, sadly, “but he neverJoved: 
me as Mr. Dancan loved Jatia. I think he 
""The ladies partook ot lanch at tse pleaaat 

) partook of lanch at 
chambers, and then Kenneth drove them to 
Oharing Cross, where Dr.. Slott soon. joined 
them, - 

It was surprise on surprise to find thathe 
and Miss Pierrepoint had met before, and 
were, in fact, qnite old acquaintances: 1» * 

** And so the adopted daughter you wroleso 
repturously to Mary about, proves to beithe 
missing heiress |'’ he said, pleasantly, “ You 
must let me congratulate her.” tal ,cas 

‘* Meg will be my heiregg,”’ said Misa Pierre. 
point, warmly; “bat I very muoh doubts her 
being anyone else's, WW ipen, Walter Boving- 
ton married my cousin Dalcie, he expressly 
told me that though he to the 
Bovingtons he was only conne with the 
younger branch. He said, jestingly, one day, 
it was rather hard On’ Datoie that he had an 
uncle. I am sure, from his manner, he never 
expected to come in for the property.” 

“ Perhaps the ancle and his children died?” 
| nggested enneth. 
| “I confess I doubt it,” returned Miss 
Pierrepoint. ‘‘My cousin Dalcie ‘and het 
husband were both practical people; and, 
I believe, if they knew their son was likely to 
be the head of the family, they would certainly 
have notified his birth to Miss Bovington. 
Indeed, Walter distinctly told me that his 
mother was a Romaniet, and his E 
| relations were so furious at the marriage, that 
| they renounced his father on the spot.’ 

“Then I fear, Miss Margiertye, you wit 
inherit the property,” said Dr. “The 
Vicar, who is one of the trustees, told me the 
exact terms of the will. The fortune to 
the ‘descendants of Arthur 
Hitherto it has generally been believed that he 
wags your grandfather, but I know ft wae 
ag soy ps _— the vo i 

Meg did not look at all disappointed. 

“ T should be glad if it ferktk ome I had no 
claim on the Manor,” she said, gra 
“ After the terrible tragedy at Bovington 
would always seem a haunted place.” 

“ Besides, Meg belongs to me!” interposed 
Miss Pierrepoint, “ and I can't spare her ; 80. 
am afraid, gentlemen, your search ‘is not 
ended yet, and you will have to look farther 
| afield for the heir of Bovington!"’ 

“ Failing the descendants of Arthar Boving- 
ton, the property is to go to Vere Thornton 
absolutely.” y 

Mr. and Mes, Taylor folly jastified’ the 
account Miss Pierrepoint had received 
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them. According to their lights they were | Dr. Bolton rejoicing at the good news in the | Dancan’s confession should be made public, 
‘avely, honest, well-meaning people. telegram, and concluding,— All England must know there bad never been 
ye felt The husband had practised as a surgeon ‘ Peay keep the poor fellow away from here | the slightest trath in that terrible report: of 
other's antil ill-health overtook him ; then he retired | for a day or two, His father has actually | madness so cleverly spread about; but, ficet, is 
 ornel to the little homestead he possessed near Hol- | married that woman, ani brought her home | would be kinder and more mercifal to warn 
lington, and it occurred to him that to receive | this afternoon." the Squire what sort of a woman he had taken: 
must an inmate of weak intellect would be « profit- to his heart;and given the name that had 
« Migg able and easy way of augmenting his income. been Lucy’s. 
’o you ; Beyond being continually contradicted CHAPTER XXIV Mrs, Claude Maitland was still on her 
- honeymoon, and the second Mrs. Thornttn’ 


| qhenever he asserted his own identity, 

years being dressed as a respectable yeoman, and Tr was Dr. Slottwho solved whatever re- | had not been home a week when Dr. Sioit pre 

but I | peing locked up within the tiny grounds and | mained of mystery-ia thie story. Only two | sented himself at The Sycamores, and asked to’ 
| refused all writing material, there was not so | days after Vere Thornton's release from the|see the Squire. Hearing he was out ‘the 


muoh amiss in the treatment received by poor pn ot ae = was summoned to | doctor eleoted#to wait, and was shown into . 
am 








ainer, 
ad 80 Vere. the had been knocked | the library:~ 
0 the Had-he really been mad the simple, regula} down by & brewer's dray. The horses had} Before he had Geen there many minutes 97~ 
life, the: homely and kindly, if ; teacapled om his body, and his hours were | very beautiftl woman came in, and asked it= 
entle au ‘ discipline would have been hist} she could ang purpose of hie. business 
peat chi + for his body, sir!’ |as well as , Who might not return: 
who summoned Dr. Siott; | for an hour. : 





neg-ef recovery. 
seth f Dr. Blott's plain statement, | suid the 


testim: and Kenneth's | “batlie’s dreadfat that he wants to} ‘‘I think nob, ssid) Dick Slots, sternly, 





0 % of > Isier } persuaded ] our streéi'saw to his} ‘but I have no objec to tell’ you whas 
‘ehat< Vere was really the | in hima draught ; buthe won't | that business is, .Zwomights Lowae at 
to’ be, amd that his ie'to see you.” Andrew Dancan’s deetit-bed confessed 
was from the first a was Amdrew Danean. to me that he muri@ve@-your husband’s first 
atlength gave way, i deny ioe parr po nanacear tite together as. ae his somas 8 rng = 
¢ inmate might leave: their the broken words aud faltering phraves, showed daughites from her home, 
i ? iy ‘| fitathe knew all. the events of the past few idle ‘seeson for. thesweterk.desds was his 







‘including Yere's restoration to his | ambitious love:for’ yame-His»sole motive, I 

)omK itty’emarriage. He had gleaned | fancy, in confessimgetRemt was a fear the 
‘lost was fully in the family confi- | blame of thentmnighydall oh you. 

deme, andao he had sent for him to hear hia} ‘Before I legew #i ¥ _Hibuse, madam, t 














lasteonfession. Squire will know this yor 
of nt to murder her,” he said,| Andrew Danoti,.a@bild born-im\the worl. 
s peaking acy Thornton. ‘' Everyone said | house, and a.cime us dancer when 
h @trail life, and that she'd go off at |a weak Ind int@emakeyimg you. Noi content 
m to i the I thought it would clear the | with ruining your hi fsgand you left him lying 
ined wa tlia;» I saw loould never get herjin death, purely 0 while you. to 
Teeeiipectine Squire's wile che'd beeen roe elle! 5/5 alge mae 
+ he aw the Squire's 2 site, itanc who had not a v 
and He-has mazried her, 20 I didn’t sin f jon bi Fin yourveme! | iza~ 
wort ns think nothing.’’ proud’ man, madam, . O not 6) you-wiit * 
1 40 cone fl you are 18 Lonly think of your great | “Tn spite of all Dr. Blott could say the dying|| find he congratulates himself on- His second 
the “and as your sister ison her wedding ¢ Yi | man seemed unconscious that to commit | wife when he hears ber history.” 
You there to be no ose 46" Welobti mg call crimes in such wholesale fashion, for:shebene: | » Jalia: Thornton: never: waited to discover 
Bovington. Besides, I am sure aH gad id fit of his sister was unlawfal. what her husband’s verdict on her conduct 
rre- suffer go much in returning alone ‘ the _ “ Wealways stuck together, Ja and I,” he | was. Before his interview with Dr. Slots 
her whéfe qOtipavied fem ‘veer gocther Pte pergiated, ‘* We'd.all the world against ua, waa, over, she.bad. Jef. The Sycamores. for .,. 
ing §6=ss|is and Raoenens “68 wight tet ye8, since she | bat. we held. to. each,,other,..We'd never.ajever. She took, with, her, all she. Thornton . .. 
ely diséoverad*¥on;: 80 you must coms to ua.” obance, you see. Itsenay to keep straight it.|family, jewels, and a, eae recenily , 
the The invitation wale “extended:tooKenneth ; | YOUre rich. We were workhonse.braia!’”.. .., given her, by, her ante pu hess = ba 
the butebe ined,‘ with» = trifing»hesitati oe “Sarely yon must repent for the misery] As.oon.as,shegos to don she, drew out. . 
day, thathebad:g ver tioulas: ein you have brought on the Thorntons?" "| the srhole of the money be had placed to her. 
a8 Ccatlepaganiinda: a ee “ They've escaped me,” muttered fhe dying | credit. ber abe) ent. £0 America or, 
aver oT, as vA ars ap | Man, with anoath. ‘1 hear the girl's happy | merely r ia the Confinent Wad, DEYES, 
e TaoP is; Vere,”-he raid; frankly, “T'| sith'her lover, and the son's got clear fram discovered, Sqnixe made nO attemps i 
in” ED am Saved married: Bhe isthe eldest of | where I placed Kim. As for thé old man,| find her-—he. was.so bagrled when he heara |. 
cight Wistérs; And‘she hasn't a pedity “but eho |4.1) him he hat itarriéd my sister; and then T| how be had. been, deosived., He was so, fall 
fis is the dearest little’ githim the ‘world; and’ ae |*s you'll have éqaured accounts with Him,” | 6f remorse for his treatment of his first wile , 
het inden quite content to begin at thefoot of the ] ghall tell ‘hicrsomrething ‘els¢. For the and Kitty that he had no wish to. see.or Rear. , 
rey der; werméan-to-be rharriedatoncel”  - | srue heiress, Marguerite Dovington, is in Eng- | of the, brilliant. creature who, had infatuated . 
rto Pine his friend's hand; and. Mies | j,n41" “VHim so terribly, tien 
aly “Ipalbtnateon dt toetinn Eanaath.guee “he’s not the heiress She" esn'ttondh'a| The mauey and jewel togetber, represented 
on. “ ant ‘Netherton,’ ~ . proudly, ‘penny of the money. Arthur Bovington'|'severals dpounds,so that thefairJolin . 
his is:jast-eighteen, and’ so like Miss Mar-'| ryarried again, and left‘an only daughter, who'|@id .not | das) os ded. The Squire...., 
ish gnenteyou might take thom for sisters." » "| heoame the wite of an officer called Hazelwood, | with,, haaky,,woive, \s0ld Dr. Blott, he could 
hat Pa too hears shat, Meg?” asked: Miss | Rosy her children are dead; bat one of'them'|never hold up hia. head agaio, aud, that he 
ike “endl flattered myself you were'| jot; 5 daughter. I’ve done my best to dispose’| wished.bis,dear old. friend, Rebeooa , Boving- 
- like yoursmother, and: we thought hers ‘a very} of her, but at last I thought, ag she'd nonotion | #on,, had left all, ber. property, to & . public 
rhe re ps cr ty a of her own claims, I'd let her alone. ‘Your fers / shasihy APES? waged wien the, miaery, ORs 
Pr etbyheld - 5 J frien iss Bovington, won't &@ penny, ula clalman cwO SB f 
es Whew we axe married, Miss Pierrepoint, Steam All the property belongs to-« elip.of Traene. was only one problem. left, to, solve... 
on. yon lll ens Beas, ped nee I think | girl called Ivy, the eldest daughter: of | Audzew Dancap, by rile Pia maeas hla 
: mean, I daresay, ioken Ji named the man whp,had co Pe % ne, 
be looking at. them. both her, we. should see ——_ oo —— oul maaene onthe as. Wallon Hazel. 
gr t 


myskerions lady, who. 
lara Treylyn. to, belp 


- Wppennal. all. bat the first time I ever | Dy, Slots, who had listened to Kennethe}wood; but.who, Wa 
meshing. with tie aomowing airdor ob Beactto: | Martin's story of his engegement-uadesstood pad offered Ber Ait Ap 
eohing. - : i i . agains aif: 
tein,” . now why his fancée re him of a “ae long, doubt, Kenneth. Martin decided 








no 
: WwW; ‘ zt uexite. ; J 
af “Will you write to Kitty?” asked Vere, : “Y i ” i ; ghe ..mu88,, ws an, acquaintance, of 
: our sister!” he said, moved with a.aad~ she . Musi, a 
wisifolly. . ‘' Perhaps if she is so ill the, sight.| den pity for the dying man, murderer:thoagh\| Dancan’s, aor . im to, try. and, are ' 
sed of my band may drasten. Bes," he was; and, thinking he would-likeite ace.| Clara's jeslousy of Ivy, The reasons for thig,, 
ol a eth opened bis eyes. onog.more the creature ke had lovedysa.well,| were evident, Ivy Netherton, a young g 
10% , deds. boy 149 you suppose I waited to | and sinned for so terribly, “ Sbould-youmnot | utterly unconscious. of her. claims, to she 
ner write? The moment we got you away from | Jike to see her?” Bovington, property, was harm ne, enone 5 
that hateful place I sent off two telegrams— | Bat the question was never, angwered.| bat Ivy, married toa man who knew, the whole 
ng: one f> Claude Maftland, the other to the | Andrew Duncan died asit was ulteredpleaving | atory.of Jebeoos, Boyingten a will, would bes 
jon Viogr,”” Dr. Siott the heavy task: of. breakingsthe-true| very dangerous petson, since if Kennet , 8 
“ th, where,is my father?’ story of Mrs. Thornton's death.ta:the »person | suspicions. were once arene by his wi el 
elon aren ai ered Mr, Mackin, | it mosh conostned-‘ht hashed om.. 1s| ay aiasvering et grandesotner on. aled 
ving he spoke the truth. 7 "a memory. au 
of 8 he spo. It was due to the dead lady ry. |e, iaeor ee oald be esoy, enough for. hima, 


The next morning he. received a letter from | was due to the living. children. that Andrew 
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[* BEFORE 1 LEAVS 1BIs HOUSE, MaDAM,"’ DR, SLOTT SAID, “THR SQUIRE SHALL KNOW THE WHOLE TRUIE!"’) 


to ascertain thet that same grandmother had 
been Arthur Bovington’s daughter. 

Ciara was farious when her mysterious 
faiend and “ admirer” took no notice of her 
fiercest appeals for help; but her anger wae 
powerless to prevent Ivy's marriage, and 
when the Jane roses bloomed she became 


** You loved her when she was penniless,” 
he said, kindly; “and I fancy if you jilt ber 
because of her fortune my little maid will be 
for making all of it over to her cousin Mar- 
guerite,” 

Ivy did, indeed, even as it was wish that 
a share of the Bovington wealth might go to 
the last bearer of the grand old name ; but 
Marguerite refused, and Mises Pierrepoint 
enoouraged her in the rejection. 

**Meg will have all I leave behind me," said 
the old maid, cheerfally; ‘and my dear Ivy 
—it I may call you so—I think it jast as well 
that the owner of Bovirgton shovid have a 
tresh name, Meg bas been called ‘ Pierrepoint’ 
ever since she came to me. You will be Mra 
Martin before you set foot in Yorkahire. Be- 
lieve me, my dear, there are very many 
reasons why the title ‘Mies Bovington of the 
Mspor ’ should have a painful ring in people's 
eare for vears to come.’ 

When Kenneth and his wife took possession 
of their beautiful home they understood the 
sruth of Mise Pierrepoint’s words. 

Kitty Maitland, just recovering her bloom, 
always trembled like a leaf at any allusion 
+0 the woman who had darkened her mother's 
iast days; while such a gloom had setvied on 
the Syuire that everyone feared he was 
mourning for the beautiful syren who had so 
deceived him. 

His old friends tried by every means in 
their power to cheer him. Vere, who had 
returned, and made his home at The Syca- 
mores, devoved himeelf to his father. Kitty 





| 


always weloomed him with affectionate 
warmth ; bat is wae left to Marguerite, Mies 
Pierrepoint’s adopted child, to discover the 
true reason of his gloom. 

The Squire and Vere were in London the 
year after Kitty's wedding. Hitherto the old 
gentleman had never seen Meg. Hise friends 
carefally abstained from mentioning her be- 
fore him lest her name should pain him. 

Vere was pondering how he should manage 
@ visit to Little Triggington wisbout leaving 
hie father too much alone, when, to hie sur- 
prise, the Squire expressed a wish to be his 
com panion. 


*“T should like to see the girl who—found 
you, Vere.” He gos the last words out by an 
effort. *‘ I've thought & great deal. about her, 
and I should like to thunk ber for myself. Is 
seems to me, my boy, from all I’ve heard of 
her—though you never say mach about ber— 
she’s the kind of girl your mother would have 
loved.” 

And he liked the Miss Pierrepoints, old and 
young, 80 much that be coneented to spend a 
week at Little Trigging\on; and then, one day, 
walking alone with Meg in the ‘rose-scented 
garden he told her why it was he could never 
regain his epirits, or—as he expressed it— 
hold up his head again. 

**My obildren thiok I’m regretting your 
sister-in-law, my deer, bat it’s not thas. It's 
the thought I’ve made them both begyars.” 

Meg gently explained that Claude Mait- 
land’s wife would never need to fear poverty, 
and that Vere was quite content with his 
four hundred a-year. 

** Ay, bat the fatare?"’ groaned the Squire. 
* Kitty's got her porsion. I paid it over. It 
was her motber’s, you know; bat The Syca. 
mores, where Vere was born, I—settled it on 
your sister-in-law |" 

This seemed the easiest way to him of 
describing his second wife. 

The trouble was out now. Of his own act 





and deed he bad pat it ont to 
do justice to bisson. Tne ok of 
bie family, every penpy of his property, be 
bad setiled on his second wile. 

Bhe never wrote to him, but quarterly be 
paid into the bank the sam of pin-money 
she never failed to draw it. 
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child; and Meg, like her Oo 
sweet and fair she would nev 
band feel the gulf between their 

“Oh! my dear boy,” said 
eimply, “if you can win her I 
tens. Livtle Triggington ie » finer place 
The Sycamores, and I shan’t have to shink of 
you as homeless when I am gone.” 

Marguerite and Vere were married in Jabi- 
lee year, and made their home chiefly with 
Mies Prerrepoint at Little Triggington, where 
the Squire is generally to be found, for be 
declares The Sycamores is lonely without his 
children. ia 

His worst fear was lulled to reat ~ 
Vere's eldest boy was in long clothes. Then 
came a letter in # common biaue envelope, 00D- 
taining a certificate of the death of his seound 
wife. 

So Meg is the only Mra. Thornton now, and 
there seems every chence that her little sop 
will one day rule at The Sycamores, wb 
fair home was £0 nesrly lost to his 
through A Bxavtiros Cusmant? 


[THE END.) 
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[TH& TWO GIRLS FACED EACH OTHER WiTH HORROR IN THEIG COUNTENANCES !] 


BEATRICE HALDANE’S 
TEMPTATION. 


TT 


CHAPTER VII. 


Bzatnice remained in her room for another 
hour, and then was summoned to Lady Bs, 
John’s bondoir, where she found Paul Vernon. 
The old lady’s face was grave, but pleased 
wi 

“My dear,"’ she said, as she drew the girl 
towards her, “Paul has been asking for my 
consent to your marrying him. He tells me 
that he has already obtained yours?” 

_ Beatrice’s face wae hidden, and the tremb- 
of her form Lady St. John accounted for 
ural emotion, the resulé of maiden ahy- 


phe 
7 


ceeded,— 
“I acknowledge that I had looked forward 
to your making a better match so far as 
worldly considerations go, bat I have no 
desire to force your inolinations in the 
slightest degree; and so, if you love each 
other, you have my consent to your marriage.” 

Paul came forward, and kissed the old 
lady’s still beautifal hand, then he touched 
Beatrice tenderly on the shoulder. 

** Beatrice, look up!” he said. ‘Do you 
not hear what Lady St. John says, darling ?” 

Very slowly she raised her head, and he 
was astonished at the pallor of her face. 
There were dark lines under her eyes, and she 
looked very different to the radiant creature 
of the night before. 

“What ails you, sweetheart?” he asked, 
Very a.xiously. ‘‘ Are you not very well?” 

“ Qaite well,” with a desperate effort to 
bring a smile to her pale lips. ‘“ But I am 
tired, and feel as if I wanted a good rest.” .- 

“ Naturally,” put in Lady Sv. John, gently. 


“You must remember, Paul, that vesterday 
was a day of great excitement for Bertha— 
her first ball, and her first lover ! no 


miled hopefully as he took his jiancce’s 
hie. Tne explanation was perfectly 
and quite accounted for all he found 
atrange in her demeanour, 

“T am so happy myself that I feel as if 
nothing could hurt me. I can laugh at fatigue 
and everything else!” he declared, with an 
air of buoyancy that accorded well with his 
words. “I never imagined it possible that 
Fate could be so kind to me.” 

‘* Fate has a good deal to make up to you, 
Panl,” observed Lady 8+. John. ‘ Sne hae 
treated you badly enough up to the present.” 

“If she had treated me a thousand times 
worse I should feel she had fully compensated 
me now,” and his eyes dwelt with all a lover's 
fondness on Beatrice's beautifal, pallid face. 

* Now,” said Lady So. John, ‘sit down, 
and let us look at matters from a practical 
point of view. Taere is no reason why you 
should have a long engagement. Personally, 
I object to long engagements; and, moreover, 
they seldom come to any good. I see no ob- 
jection to your being married in three mozths’ 
time from this date.” 

“Three months!” repeated Beatrice, in a 
somewhat startled voice. 

**Does it seem too soon?" queried her 
peeudo-grandmother, smiling. ‘ Reoollect I 
have known Paul all hia life, and therefore 
can anawer for his trustworthiness. If I had 
been acquainted with him no longer than you 
have I should certainly not dream of giving 
you to him so soon, but under present condi. 
tions I think it ia best. ThieisJaly. If you 
are married in October you will be able to 
take a nice long wedding trip, and be back in 
time for Christmas. Of course,” she added, 


She will be all right to-morrow, you will see.” 
in 





| turning to Vernon, ‘‘you must live here 





after you are married. It is quite out of the 
question for me to part with Bertha,” and 
the secret of the old lady's so 
readily-given consent, 

It Bertha made the grand matoh which her 
beauty and her position would give her the 


native to the old lady, who had gro 
veritably to idolise her beantifal grand- 
daughter. 


Something of thie he began to say, bat Lady 
8s. John interrupted him quickly. 

‘‘No, Paul, I cannot listen to your objeo- 
tions. Remember I am an old woman, and 
Bertha is the only creature in the world I 
love. If I am bereaved of her I am indeed 
bereaved! ’’ Her voice faliered over the expres- 
sive, old Biblical words, and a miat came in 
her bright, dark eyes. ‘To take her from me 
would be the worst blow that you could deal 
me." 

With a sudden movement Beatrice threw 
herself at the speaker’s feet, and baried her 
face in her lap. 

For the first time she rejoiced at the 
deciaion she had come to, for she felt that a 
discovery of the truth would indeed have been 
a deathblow to Lady 8. John. 

Pe ae got up, she looked more like her 
r) . 

Is is true she was atill pale and tired, but 
the carmine had come back to lips and cheeks, 
and there was a flash of more resolate deter- 
mination in her eyes. 

In future, there should be no thought of 
drawing back. She had chosen her path, and 
she would pursnte it right on to the end. 

“ Grandmamma is right, Paul,” she said_to 
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herlover, “I must not leave her. No—not 
even for you! If the sacrifice of your pride 
is too great, then——"’ 
She did not complete her sentence, for Paul 
cently pressed his finger on her lip. 
‘My darling, no sacrifice is too great for. 
on your:behalf—except honour ! ”’ 
he exclaimed. “ And so = ah Lady 8+. 


John both wish it, Iwill submi 
And thaw it wage , Lady St. John 
slao stipniating that-on hie Paul 


should add her to hisrown, 
“ Them I hall. feel that you ate my zon 


indeed 1” ae. Mai na with a bright smile, 

t thoughtef mame ding out hed 

Scape ‘that she saw 
ated her 


a chance of ft 
proport 

I deed, when she had time to think quietly 
cian Wasi. the. 4aneb tact ateaeeien 
that + was the best Bertha could possibly have 


*And now,” said Paul, these details being 
nally “I want to take Bertha out 
for a-walk. The exercise will do her more good 
than anything else, and my patients must: 
wait fom meonce in a way.” 

Beatrice held her finger up at Kim, with an 
atch smile,. ot 

“Phat tagams you bave no-very serious case 
on hand? If you had, I au: you would 
not : even for met” 

P to acknowledge the trath of this 

itt him *' duty’ wae 

bia life ~ = eagad 
is. et~ va bs ? Se 


This was tl tw 
ever taken ; 
delightfat to of ts, 

e morning was lovely, and not too hot, 
In the park the trees Were all-in 
of their midsummer prime, and the hedges 
were Jovely with honeysuckle, and bindweed, 
and a few lingering wild roses. wine te 

Beatrice resolutely put away from her all 
doubts and fears, and even stifled those prick- 
ings of conscience that told her she was walk- 
ingidowm and pleasant: path of sin. 
Here was one-df ‘those najures-that will seize 
and hokbabenjoyvo® the present-=" catch the: 
moment aa it flies!” ; 

‘Batcaw they were coming back, under the 
4 wan peedetratowty by, soueliing his Bat with 
A man pas : Ty 
a oariotisly insolent? emile to-the g pitt, 
whoeo'face'gréw very’ pale at the sight ‘of hin, 
po art ge ge fhe 
expreesion séyor that e@véry’inten‘ 
tion of matitig himself dteagreeable, 

“Who iethatnian ?"' queried Paul, ‘whose 
quick eyes had not failed to take in’ the 
indident:© “He looked-at you very curiously, 
I thought" © » ae 

** Perhaps I ‘teminded ‘him*of° somone he 
knew,” -retarned ‘Beatri¢e, with a forced 
laugh. i . 

“Not atall likely. “Theraare few sich faces 









in fie world Ae ‘yourd,"*snid Vernon, looking 
at her With'all of possession ; and the 
emtlé with Which ahe his words was 80 


orilfiant’ that’ it drove all remembrance of 
Take out df bie héad."* : 

When’ Beatrice’ went upstaits to take her 
thitige off; thé’ waa not much surprised to find 
a small note, sealed and addressed to ‘‘ Miag 
Hytton,”’ ying on the dressing-table, 

wr 


unfil her maid had ¢ before 
opening it, and then found that tf contained 
the wo! — 

« J. P. would’ bé glad to ape to Misd'Hyt- 
tom for “a “few Momrnte, Ha’ will be in the 
pleatetion clos to thd’ gate, at eight o'clock 


t ; 

_ That was all, but it was enov.h to show the 
girl,” beyond any possibility of 4 doubt, that 
Take had ed het; and, moreover, that 
he intended't6"putsue any advantage that he 
thought he might gain by the récognition. 

Bhe stooffor a few minutes by her dressing- 
table, thoughtfally reviewing the situation; 
end, instead of f¢tliog apprehension, her 





courage rose with the occasion that demanded 
it. 


.the morning, would most probably believe it 
ny as the girl would bennable to give 


it 

No, shewnust meet him, and. mugt trust to 
her womanie wit for carrying her triumphantly 
areneh thesinterview. Surely; after all, it 

nos be so very difficult ! ; 

Allday long she was conscious’ that Isabel 
was watching her—not openly, but‘with a fur- 
tive quietness that did not lose a werd she said, 






seoret whose disclosure would: 


an interview, which Bertha 
to refuse. It would govuhard 








whatitook place a 
i _but Beatrice 
down on the pléa 
of'a @ cup of tea to be} 
sent 


‘own room. 

‘go up to Bertha, and see if I can 
ng for her?” asked Ieabel, who.saw 
iw this manceuvre only a rase on the part of 


‘ INOBEe atop a « 
pie aes is not the slightest necessity for 


your doing so,” returned Lady 8}. John, 
tranquilly, ‘If Bertha has a headache she 
will naturally wish:to be alone; and anything 
she..wanta done her maid will be able to do 
ton hes.” 

Ieabel bit her lip with vexation ; ‘but Lay | 
Ste Johw was an autocrat. in’ her own houve, 
against whom: no one ventured to rebel.’ All 
Isabel conld do was tolong for the time when 
she ‘would be able to efféct her ercape from 
thesreém, without rendering the procesiing 
Doticeable. 

“ Bertha’s headache hae come on very 
suddenly," she observed, spitefally, 

Lady 8>. Johw smiled. 

‘‘Agirl’s betrothal is an exciting event— 
how: exciting you can hardly know!" she 
said, with a delicate satire that made Isabel 
wince, 

By a little side*door Beatrice Jef herself 
out, just as the stable clock was chiming the 
quarter to eight. She felt miserably guilty 
as she stole along with a light shawl wrapped 
rotnd’ het head and shoulder. Her whole 
naturerevolted against the species of shame 
that accompanied this secret assignation with 
one of her grardmother's workpeople. What 
would Paul say if he could'see her now, and 
could know where she was going? 

Vérily, her punishment had begun already. 
She soon found herself at the trysting place— 
a little rustic gate, well hidden under the 
averhanging branches of the trees. ing 
against it, with a short clay pipe in his mou 
was Joe Tuke. He removed neither his ha 
nor his ‘pipe when he saw the young girl. 

“ Well!’ she said, haughtily, after a 
moment's silence; ’* You ceé I am here [ Now 
tell me what you want with ms?" 

He looked at her with undisagnised admira 
tion, his lips slawly broadening into & smile, 

‘Yon are a cool hand, and no miatake 4” 
he said, carefally knocking the ashes. ous, of 
his pipe,.and then pnttimg it in his. pockets. 


“What do I wants with yon? . Weill,.I 


him, which meant that hej be 


and I wanted to ask her a f , 
ont 4. ew questions for 
“For your questions I see no necessi 
whatever,” returned Beatrice, still with rh 








‘It you are-so and mighty I wonder 
C come here atall!’ he 
exclaimed, insolently, 


“TT oame here becante: you had 
some time ago under very different: 
to the present,” slig gaid, steadily, “and 1 
knew it would vex Lady St. John: if” 
taiked of those conditions: Itie.a humiliating 
thing to say, but we all dread our servants 


“Lady Bt. J ’’ ghe-corrected, quistly, 
Ry nn Ln nto pn 

ithe the hegeegulny without flashing. 
 Céxtadbly. What other reason could there 

“ Youshow a bolder fro t than you did 
moralog when you saw me frst OS = 
ae cstoniaed. ue ct 

reminderof an sd. oe 

ma, Besides, ad wih 


asa ' 
wish for ever, and; for the mon 


readiness and un- 
, and .Joe * was puzzled—nay, 
more, n d, 

From her demeanour in the morning he had 
flattered himself that she was afraid of him, 
and therefore it would be easy enough to play 
on hér fears, and obtain a good price for his 
silence; but now this confidence suddenly 
diminished, and it was a minute or two before 
he answered her. : ee) a 

“If you are really Lady 80. John's grand- 
daughter how is, it you were m ‘ 
governess fér-dach along time?” ; 
at last, wy i} 

_ ‘Because, when Lady St. John's daughter 
married, Lady 8%. Johm-disowned her, and it 
is only within the last few months that she has 
forgiven the marriage, | 

daughter and child,” giiot aparaad 

Take looked at, her. narrowly... He.had 
already made. various, inquiries, om the: aab- | 
jcc}, and the answers, he. bad recived. 
Lperfectly with Beatrice’s. — i 
Id.thia were true, then his hold on her,wasis 
very alender one, and. it bekoved him + be: 
aatiefied with what he could get; for, after all, 
he could Pring nothing disgrecatal againg Ret~.: 
Thasnost he could say was that she bad once 
held.aninferior position in his mother's hows: 
hold, ,. 4 12 ie ” 

“ You are # very lucky girl!” he observed». 
with a horse laugh. ‘ By Jove! I ahonldbewe 
been, Jacky too if I'd: married yon; and iI 
\shongb4,it likely enough. at one time! You .. 
needp’tJook so bilions, You can’t. deny shat: 

I waa your lover once,’’ 20 

Beatrice world have,.denied it, and. that: 
yery positively, if there had not comes sudden. 
rustling .in oe aaen that made her look 
round apprehensively. 46 

Bat ean wan ~v one, visible ; ant after.she. - 
bad listened fog afew minutes, 
that the erating had been produced by & bird: 
er an animal. , 

‘«[ manst. go,” she. aid, drawing-her shawl. 
slouaseans es a Have you.said. - 
fo me ou Ww say 2?! Z - 

“By ~ means!" he exclaimed, in. lively * 
alarm,...‘' You know.my. old :failing— 
always being out.at elbows. Well, I'm ont ah. 
elbows now—very mach 20! and I look to you 
so pat.me atraight.. If you are generons you 
may count.emmy holding my to ‘ 





wanted ta see an old, friend for ona thing, 


mane’? 
He. winked. knowingly, aud. Boatsioe felt 





“aeeos te i OCO8no oo. 
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a perfectly sick disgust stealing over her at 
the fhonght of being in this man’s power. 
“How much do you want?” she asked, 


shortly. sab sae 

“That depends on your generosity!" re- 
turned Take, growing bolder as he saw that 
ehe was prepared forthe demand. ‘Shall we 
say & handred pounds'to start with?” 

4: We will say nothing so absurd,” Beatrice 
réplied, with quiet scorn. ‘How do you 
imagine I'am to raise such a sum as that? 
Here are four five-pound notes which Lady 
sf, John has given me for my own private 

et-money,’’ as she saw him hesitating; 
‘pnt you will certainly get no more from me 
at mt, for the simple reason that I have 
not more to give you.” 

Her sharp, peremptory tones were raised 
alittle, and were distinctly audible to an un- 
seén fistener, cronched down amongst the 
idtrel bushes. 

Joe Take, without farther ado, took the 
notes, and put them in his waietcoat pocket, 

“ Allright!” he said, easily. ‘These’ll do 
{ot the present. I shall know where to come 
when I want more ;” and then he held ont bis 
pind, which, however, Beatrice declined to Bee, 

Without another word she tarned round, 
atd- walked awiftly away, never once turning 
back, or pausing until he had reached the 
house. 

Tike watched her until she was out of sight. 
Then he, too, sauntered ‘off, lighting his pipe 
nigditatively as he went, 

Hardly had he’ disappeared before Tenbel 
Tiamotte tame out from behind the group of 
idnrels, Where she had been in hiding during 
the'latter part-of the interview. — 

The ttiumph in her eyes was dashed by a 
cérfain amount of indecision. It ‘is true she 
bad gained some knowledge, but it was by no 
tine clear to her what immediate use she | 
could make of it. reser 


“Her fitet Hhepidions werd Bon Arihed, “Tuke . 
bt eens Iovaretver ot Bebe, there 

r ‘pétween + nd 2 
ig eth the had “bribed Biat wie he 
y fw Doe ;85109 faq's 

“That there’ Was disgrace atta ¥o it ste 

arco doubts ; but before fhe thake nse 
her Knowledge ‘it would be~ necessary to, 
e it more definite, for ‘neither Lady ‘St: 
John nor Mr. Vertién were likely to listen to. 
stiything agdinst Bertha, unlets it was sup- 
soa the’ most positive evidence. 

“To téll them that the young giff had held an 
assignation with Tuke, and: had’ givén him 
money, would be simply to give her an oppor: 
tunity of concopting some explanation which, 
ag A Kost froty the heiress, would’ be sure to 
as theny, *° *” 

From this itwill be seen that Teabel had a 
very high opinion both’ of Bertha’s infldence | 
sad her talent. 

Neverthélesy, she felt pretty confident that 
before Tong she wotld be able to defy them, 
Ott she determined ‘not to spoil ‘Her plans by 


prec tion, 
_“ Take will not let her rest,” Miss Lamotte 
argued, slirewaly, as shé thought over the 
sittstion. «fle will soon spend whatever 
money she has given him, and then he will be 
more. In the meantime, if I keep ay 
eyes open, I'may ‘learn a good deal. “Yes, I’ 
had better ssy nothing at present—a month 
Aehed will be quite time enough.” 





CHAPTER, VIII, 


THe next fortnight seemed to Beatrice to 
page in a eort of dream. 

Lady 8), John hurried on the preparations 
for the wedding with an almost feverish haste ; 
and Paul Vernon, it ‘need: hardly be said, was 
to the fall as anxious that everything should 
be in readiness. 

It ‘happened, just then, that there was a 
f00d deat of illness abont, and so his time 
Was mostly taken up with his patients. 





It is trne he contrived to dé Beatrice every 
@ay, but ou!y for a shore rime, And then ghere | 


was 60 much for the lovers to talk about that 
he failed to notice the change that had come 
over the girl, or if he did notice it, he ascribed 
it to the excitement that was natural under 
the circumstances. 

Lady St. John, too, was of the same opinion, 
She could not help observing that Bertha had 
grown suddenly variable and capricious ; that 
@ restlessness had come upon her, which made 
her look worn and anxious, and even pre- 
vented her taking that interest in the details 
pag trousseau that all girls are expected to 

ake, 

‘‘Why, my love, what ails you?” the old 
lady asked, one morning, when a box of 
patterns had come down from Loudon, and 
the heiress had impatiently thrown them aside. 
“Sarely your wedding dress is a matter of 
some importance to you! And yet, one would 
think, from your manner, that you didn’t cara 
& jot whether you wore white satin and orange 
blossoms or not !” 

“‘Sackoloth and ashes would be more suit- 
able, I think,” the girl muttered under her 
breath—but not in so lows tone that Isabel 
Lamotte did not catch the words. ‘ Shall I 
confess the truth, grandmamma?” she added, 
coming over tothe. old Jady,iand kneeling at 
her side, ‘‘ Well, then, I have a sort.of 
presentiment that this wedding will not take 
place—thas, at the last moment, something 
will happen to prevent it.” 

** Nonsense, my dear! Whas could happen 
to prevent iv?” 

“T' don't know. Perhaps I shall be ill, or 
Paul will be ill—or something,” she returned, 
Vaguely, ' . 

* My dear Bertha, you are not talking with 
your usual good sense,” Lady St. John said, a 
little sharply. ‘Everybody knows thas. in 
this world nothing is absolutely certain ; but 
we rege spAee. be miserable if we = 
counted our happiness in consequence. In 
ot Danae robapity year ng ge will take 
place, and that is all you have to reckon with 

$ the present. moment, I don't Know what 
Bascd e over you lately. Ever siucé you be- 
came engaged to Panl you have been qaite 


a 
he gitl flashed, then became déadly pale, 

Alas! if was not, her engagement to. Paul 
that had wrought the change, but something 
of a very different mertap | 

She left the room abruptly, the eyes, of 
Lady St. John and Isabel Lamotte following 
her. As the door closed after her the latter 
said, quietly,— 

“ Bertha has something on her mind, Lady 
St. John, and it is that which makes her look 
and act so strangely.” 

* And pray how do you know?” queried 
the old ty, tdrning upon her almost fiercely. 
“ Ave you in Bertha’s confidence ? "’ 

** No more than you are, or Dr. Vernon is,” 
replied Isabel, shooting out her little arrow of 
Farcasm, and noticing, with satisfaction, that 
is made the old lady wince. 

That same eyening Paul came to dinner at 
Holme Priors—a treat which he did not often 

ermit himself—and by that time the heiress 
had recovered some portion of her spirits, and 
was moré like. her old self, 

Ernest Lamotte was absent from the circle 
—a not unusual oocurrence, and one that 
Lady St. John had learned not to notice. 

Perhaps if she had known where he was 
she might no} have been quite so lenient to 
his Freie tig a 

Adjoining Dr, Vernon's house was 4 kitchen- 
garden, and at one end of thie was a walk, 
edged on either side by nut trees, which were 
trained so as to meet overhead, thus making 
one continuous arch. At eight o’clook that 
night Ernest Lamotte was pacing quietly up 
and down this walk, pausing every now and 
again with an air of expectancy, as if he were 
waiting for someone. 

In effect, this was the case, and presently 
he came to a full stop, for the lightest of foot- 
falla had crossed the walk, and a young girl, 
tall and slender, and with a shower of golden 
curla falling abouts her shoulders, was ad- 


vancing under the close-woven greenery— 
sescaes which the moonbeams yieest be : 
a y: 
‘‘My darling!” Lamotte said, as he took 
her in his arms, and the whole expression of 
his face altered—lit up into ardent, rapturous 
affection. ‘‘ How is it you have been so long 
coming out?” 
‘*T could not get away before. Old Hepzi- 
bah took it into her head to come up and talk 
to me, and even now I have had a hard task to 
get rid of her,” the girl answered, nestling in 
his embrace with a low, happy laugh...‘ 
must not stay long either, or she will be com- 
ing to look for me,” 
Ernest drew her arm through his, .and 
pene they walked up and down the path, 
talking in low undertones the while, 
What they said would hardly bear relating, 
for it consisted chiefly of those. “tender 
nothings" that lovers find so interesting, but 
which outsiders would probably vote “‘ dull.” 

Presently, however, the conversation altered 
— took a more serious tone, 

‘ Eenest,” said the young girl, drawing. her- 
self a little away.from. him, and looking up 
into his face with grave blue eyes. ‘Has it 
ever struck you thatyou are making love. to & 
very shadowy person, of, whose history and 
antecedents yon know absolutely nothing ?”’ 

He smiled a3 he answered,— 

“ Well, pérhaps it has—ocoasionally..Bat,.on 
the other hand, you. know no, more of me,” 

ey Oh, yes, I do! Besides, that.is a different 
t ing,” 

“Ig it? I don’t quite see it; but still, lam 
willing to give way.to you. However, I.don’t 
think this a bad time to. exchange confidences,. 
so suppose we begin,?.”’ 

Aishough she herself had broached the,gub- 
jeo% be noticed that she shivered a little when 
he made this.etggestion.. Her biuc eyes grew 
troubled, and fell beneath his gaze, and she did 
not anawer for, a.minuge Or.tm0... >>; , 

“ How long haye I knowa you?” sheasked, 
inconsequently.:.. oi .0 mid b 

‘ Not long, countad,by time—not three weeks 
yet. Do. you. remember the: first time 1. caw 
you in the library? I thought. you.were,.a 
ghost,” 

‘* Not really ?.” ; she 

‘Well, I was in doubt;about, it, for, you 
looked too shadowy and.ethereal for this world; 
and bat for a certain. gross .materialigm in 
myself, which forbade my.believing in apirite, 
I, should. certainly. have . doabted.:, your 
humanity.” ’ 

‘* Was it that same uncerfainty, that, made. 
you come to the Red House again?’ she 
queried, with a touch of coqnetry. 

“I expectit was. Let me see! The next time, 
I saw you was in this very walk, and you were 
so frightened that you ran away,” 

“That was bacause I was disobeying Dr 
Vernon's orders in yensnring out, in the after- 
noon, _Bat you ov: k. me, and then insisted 
on.apologising for doing so, Absurd of you, 
wasn't it?” 

They both laughed, at this reminiscence, 
which was followed by. others of,a similar 


type. ee 

As a matter of fact, their meetings had been 
few, and it had beon. with a considerable 
amount of difficulty that Ernest had contrived 
them, forthe young girl had refased to make 
any assignation with him; and it was by 
means of watching and waiting that.he had 
managed to be her companion when she took 
her daily walkin the Nat Tree Avenue, 

De. Vernon was, of course, unaware of these 
meetings—unaware even that Ernest knew, of 
the existence of the young girl. di 

Bat Lamotte was past caring for considera- 
tion of prudence, for he, had fallen suddenly 
and cesperately in love. for.the first time in 
hia jife, and this love had changed the. whole 
onrrent of his existence. _ 

‘“‘ Listen, darling!’ he said, presently, after 
a little panee. ‘ When, yesterday afternoon, 
you promised to be my wife, I told you thera 
was something in my past life which it would 





be.my duty to tell you. I would notspoil the 
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joy of yesterday by the sad story, but I have 
no right to keep you in ignorance of my 
secret, since it concerns your future as well as 
my own.” 

Tell it me now, dear,” she whispered. 
‘Nothing would ever destroy my faith, or 
kill my love,” 

He kissed ber tenderly, by way of taanks 
for her sweet admission, then be said,— 

“ I will make the story as short ar poseible, 
for it is a peinfol one. As youknow, I was, 
at seven years old, adopted by my unole, old 
Squire Lamotte, as he was called, and went 
to live with him at his house, Heron’a Nest. 
He was unmarried, and I was supposed to be 
his heir—indeed he had many times publicly 
acknowledged me as such, and in consequence 
I was brought up to no profession, as it was 
supposed I should be master of Heron's Nest 
at my uncle's deatb. When I was about 
twenty-two years old a cousin of mine, named 
Isabel , came to visit us, and then my 
uncle took it into his head that I should 
marry her. I liked her fairly well, though I 
did not pretend that I loved her; but I was 
heartwhole, and it seemed easier to fall in 
with my uncle's wishes than to oppose them, 
80 I proposed to Ieabel, and was accepted.” 

He paused & moment, for his companion 
made a slight attempt to draw herself away ; 
but he resisted it, and held her, in spite of her 
endeavours, a little closer. stinee 

‘Soom after our engagement,’ con- 

tinued, “I found thas Isabel was of an 
exceedingly jealous nature, and we had several 


broke off the engagement, telling ber I was 
sure, if we married, we should neither of us 


ee 2 
“My uncle was furious at my decision, for 
of course I 


H 
=5 





declared that, on the 
night of my arri the will had been under 
my uncle's pillow, for in shakieg up the 
pillow she had seen it, and read the inecrip- 
tion on the ontside, ‘ Lass will and testament 
of John Lamotte.’ 

“This was an hour before I came, and in 
the interval between that time and hie death 
no one had been in the room, except leabel 
and myself. As Isabel waa by thie will con- 
atituted my uncle's heiress, it was, of course, 
out of the question that she had touched it, 
and, not unnaturally, suepicion fell on me, 
I vehemently denied that I had ever seen it, 
bat no one believed me. 

“The solicitor stated that the Jast will he 
bad drawy up bad been in Ieabel's favour, 
and that three thousand pounds wae all that 
had been left to me, Thaus you will eee that I 
alone had an interest in ite destruction, as if 
my unole died without a wi:l of any sort the 
property would all come to me ag heir-at- 

w. 





** Kaowing my own innocence I took pos- 
session of the property, but I found I was . 
boycotted by my neighbourr, who, without | 
. “ 


ahead 





to do with me. I was branded in their eati- | 
mation as a felon—a man who bad stolen a 
will, and who, if jastice had been done, would 
now be serving hie term vf imprisonment 
like any other convict, 

“I could bear it no longer. I shnt up 
Heron's Nest, and determined to travel ; but j 


to 
, na go and see her. Perhaps he will be she whole proceeding secret; and when, bs 


| struck her as rather strange that Paul had for yon, then 


I consulted told me that absolute quiet was! horror ! Pressed the most 
necessary for some time. So I accepted Ludy! Beatrice it was who finally broke the Bile 
8s. John's iavitation to stay with her until; ‘ You!"’ she exclaimed, almost under hee 
my health was quite re-established, and I have breath. ‘' Have the dead come to life again?" 
been at Holme Priors for nearly three months Then she came nearer, and peered eagerly j 
now. Do you understand my position,’ the other's face. “Ia it really you?” - 
Bertie, and are you willing to believe in my said, still incredulously, 
innocence ?"” * Yes, it is really 1—resoued by a miracle 
For answer, she threw her arms round his from death,” was the low spoken reply, « Y 
neck and kissed him of her own free will—the thought I was dead?” F ” 
first time she had ever proffered him @ caress.| “Thought!” repeated Beatrice, gtili wiih 
“How can you ask me, Ernest? Woald I;the same bewildered amaze. “I did not 
not ag soon doubt my own innocence as yours? think! I felt sure. They sold me yon were 
Poor darling! How you must have soffered!"'' killed in the railway accident. Why should 
And so indeed he had, for his was one of | they have lied to me?” 
those sensitive natures that a hard word will; Bertha—the real Bertha—made no reply, 
wound far deeper than a biow, and these last; She was atill weak and ill, 1 con- 
few months had been a very purgatory 10 valescent; but the agitation of this meeting, 
5 unexpected as it was, unnerved her, and she 
Bat he felt that in the sweetness of Bertie’s | leaned on the back of her chair for support, 
caress all the past was redeemed—that the | As for Beatrice, even yet, she conld hardly 
clonds were rolling away, and once more the realise the situation. Bertha Hylton alive, 
gan was shining from out the darkness! a in oT a Vernon's house! What could is 
mean 
“ iy did you not Pi ong! Why have 
you left us unaware of jour existence?” 
CHAPTER IX. | demanded, at length, finding Bertha did poe 
Tux following afternoon, at Lady St. John’s apeak. 
request, Beatrice went into se village to read; ‘ Wait, and you shall hear all,” replied the 
to an old woman. who had been a former ser- | other, in a voice that hardly rose above a 
vant at Holme Priors, sod who wae now ® whisper. ‘‘As you know, I wae so badly 
chronic invalid with rheumatism. | injared in the railway socident that everyone 
That the beantifal, stately heiress should believed me dead. Dr, Vernon bimeelf, 
find pleasure in parish work of this deecrip- after a cursory examination, thought so, but 
tion seemed a little incongruons ; and yet, as & Jackily for me, he chanced to look at me again 
matter of fact, Beatrice caught at ist eagerly,’ after I was in my offin, and then some ap- 
for it promised at least some relief from the pearance made him doubé whether life was 
constant ating of conscience. | actually extinct; and so at night be had me 
ae en re ee ae caren here in order to see if by certain 


than she | electrical experiments he could not bring me 
The hands of the watch pointed to half. past back 


to consciousness. 
five as she left the cottage. Old Susan was| « He has told me since that he had only the 
iD, and it nad not faintest hope of success, and it was for that 
|yeason he would not make the reer 
ppily 


my nerves were all upset, and a dootor whom | whiter, or which face ex 





Red House, and sek publicly, Is wae easy enough for him 


ve the poor old creature something for me, his endeavours to recall me to life were 
ease the pain!” Beatrice said to ber- | crowned with success, he and his housebeeper 
self, and accordingly she went towarde her nursed me through the delirium that followed. 
@ home; and then, for she first time, it Assoon as I better, my first inquiry was 
I learved from Dr. 
never expressed any desire she should see it. | Vernon that you, too, had escaped from the 
Barely it would have been natural for him accident, bat that you bad loss your memory. 
to uek Lady Ss. John to bring her over; bat He told me, as well, that you were at Holme 
he had not done so, and she had never set foot Priors, and that you had taken your place as 
within its gates. ' Lady Ss. John’s granddanghter and heiress.” 
She did not expect to see Vernon, who would; Her voice dropped atill lower, and sbe care- 
not yet have come in from Lis afternoon folly averted her eyea from the fove of ber 
round, bat it would be easy enough to leave & companion, into whvse pallid cheeks » suddea 
message for him with the housekeeper. , flash of crimson shame had come. 





As she approached the front door, a fancy | 


took her to see the Nat Tree Walk, whioh 


| Paul bad more than once desoribed to her :| 


and without giving herself time for thought, 

she crossed the kitchen garden towards it. 
Coming from the brilliant sunshine into the 

green twilight of the leafy avenue, she was at 


first a little dazzled, and unable to make ous | 


objects with any distinctnees ; bat as her eyes 
became accustomed to the obscurity she 
started violently, the colour for an instant 
forsaking her cheeks, to come back to them in 
a deepened flood of angry red. 

A little way down the walk, in a wicker 
chair, well supplied with rage and cuebions, a 
girl was sitting, or rather reclining; for her 
head was thrown back, her hands were clasped 
idly on her Jap, and she was evidently avleep. 

Beatrice's bands clenched themselves to- 
gether in a sudden spaem of jealousy. Who 


was this girl? What brought her here, in! 


Paul Vernon's grounds? 


She took a few hasty steps forward, then| 
ely refaosed \o bave anything | paused, for some movement on her part bad. 


wakened the girl, who sprang up, coufased 
and frightened, her ruge falling to the ground 
at her feet, and her blue eyes fall of startled 
timidity, 

Tben the two faced each other, and for a 
few seconds neitber epoke, 

lt would be difficult so say which was the 


Well!’ Beatrice ssid, harably. ' and whea 
you heard this, what did you say?” 

“I asked Dr. Vernon to continue to keep 
‘my existence secret, to breathe no mention of 
| it to any living soul, Seeing my distress he 
| promised that until I was quite r 4 to 
health no one should know of my escape. 

* Why did you exact thie promise from 
him?” queried Bostrice, with a curious 
liberation. F 

' Beoause I wanted time to think out the 

ition, and I was anxious that no shadow 
donbt should fall on you.” 

Beatrice looked av her very steadily, bat het 
voice trembled when she spoke next. 

“ Did not you intend to denounce meas 40 
impostor?” - 5 

The pained look deepened in Bertha’s eyés. 

* That wae the last thing I eisher wished or 
intended,” she replied, with » certain gentle 
‘reproach. ‘‘Do you forget that ou she eg 
| day of the accident you saved my life, mee 
vowed that if ever fate gave me a chance t 

ying the debt of gratitude I owed you, 
would sacrifice myeceit in order to do it? ¥ 

I remember you said so, but shose words 
| were spoken under she stress of emotion »» 

: excitement, and I bad no right to demand the 
tifice from you. 

a Yes, you bad. A promise is # promise, and 

_I bad every intention of keeping mine. Dr. 
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Vernon told me how delighted Lady St. John 
was with you, how proud of your beauty and 
your . He said that she had quite 
changed since you went to Holme Priors, and 
that the most terrible thing that could befall 
her would be to lose you. Then my mind was 
made up, and I resolved never to let either you 
or Lady St. John discover that I lived. 
Hush!” she exclaimed, as Beatrice was about 
interrapiling her. “ Let me finish. I have very 
little more to say. As you know, I had not 
looked forward tos meeting with my grand- 
mother. I bore her no love, neither did I 
think we sheuld be in the least sympathetic, 
and it was no grief to me to resign her affeo- 
tion or the position she might have given me. 
I am not mercenary, and as I have never 
known wealth I shall not mies it. Much better 
let ey le remain as they are—as Fate has 

m. 





With a rapid movement Beatrice threw 
herself on her knees at the young girl's feet, 
and buried her face in her iap. Bertha’s brave, 
quiet renunciation of her rights shamed her to 
her very soul, Never before had she fally 
understood her own sinful weakness, or been 
so overwhelmed with self. contempt. 

“ How vile I must be in your eyes—how you 
must despise me!’ she cried. “Oh! if I 

id but undo the past—if I could but get 
my own self-respect ! "’ 

Then she burst into a storm of sobs that 
Bertha had the greatest difficulty in quieting, 
At last, however, she grew calmer; her sobs 
ceased, and her self.control returned, but she 
was still very white. . 

“Let me confess everything to you,’”’ she 
said, kissing Bertha's hand, between which 
her own lay, ‘I dif not deliberately plot this 
deception, though I have been guilty of per- 
= it. Bat if I had known that you 

ved, I can honestly say that I would have 
revealed the truth directly—as I shall do 
now.” 

Thereupon she gave Bertha an account of 
her loss of memory, of how it returned to her 
at the sight of Take, of her subsequent temp- 
tation and its ending. 

“ You cannot despise me half go much as I 
despise myself,” she concluded, vehemently. 

“Despise you!’ Bertha repeated, very 
gently. “Dear Beatrice, there is nothing in 
my heart save tenderest pity for you. Has it 
not been said, ‘Jadge not, that ye be not 
judged?’ And what right have I, an erring 
mortal like yourself, to condemn you? Your 
temptation was great, and you yielded to it. 
There is no more to be said.” 

And putting her arms round the weeping 
girl's shoulders, she drew her to her breast, 
and held her there in a caress that breathed at 
Once of love and forgiveness. 


CHAPTER X% ™ 


Tr was seven o'clock when Beatrice left the 
Red Honse, for Bertha, determined to show 
her confidence, had told her of her engage- 
dieped” Ernest Lamotte, = - ne a 

rapidly while two OC) 
mee ng? PY 

Finally they bade each other good-bye, and 
os + ea farewell was being spoken Bertha 


“Go back to the Priors, Beatrice, and 
think over your plan of action before you 
commit yourself to anything definite. I 
Will not attempt to persuade you one way or 
the other ; but whatever decision you come to 
Tam willing to acquiesce in.” 

Beatrice kissed her without replying, and 
then walked quickly out of the grounds— 
keeping a caretul watch the while, lest Paul 
might be returning from hie rounds, and 
Satoh sight of her, She had no wish to see 
him at present—if, indeed, she ever caw him! 

Already her mind was made up, and it only 
Temained to try and spare Lady St. John as 
much as she possibly could, 

Her heart ached at the thought of the old 
Jady’s pain when she heard the trash, bat it 


” 










had to be told, and the sooner the better. Oh, 
if she had only been brave when her memory 
came back to her! Then the bitterest part 
of her trouble would have been spared her. 

But Beatrice acknowledged that her suffer- 
ing was only jast. She had sinned, and she 
was punished for it. 


omniously croaking forth the details of some 
—— murder that had jast been committed 
—dwé6lling on them with a hideous callousness 
that made Beatrice shudder; men were pour- 
ing out in a stream from the brilliantly-lighted 
public-houses, singing, laughing, and quarrel- 
ing, or reeling forward, hardly able to keep 


Without a moment's hesitation, on leaving | their 


the Red House grounds she took the road to 
the left—which was in the opposite direction 
to Holme Priors, and led to the station, keep- 
ing as close as possible to the hedge in order 
to avoid observation. She went steadily on, 
making, however, as much haste as she could 
in order to be in time to catch the evening 
express to London, For thither she had 
determined to go, and once more seek her 
fortune, 

On arriving at the station she found the 
train was not due for ten minutes, so she 
borrowed a sheet of note-paper and an an- 
velope, and then with her pencil wrote a few 
linea to Lady St. John, assuring her of her 
safety, and promising to send a full explana. 
tion of her absence and strange conduct on 
the morrow. 

This she gave to one of the porters, who 
was glad enough to earn a shilling by taking 
it up to Holme Priors. 

To herself, she seemed in a sort of dream. 
An icy numbness had orept cver her heart, 
chilling her sensations, and leaving only the 
dull, cold pain of remorse. She knew she was 




































saying good-bye to happiness—good-bye to/| vo 


Paal—and that was worse than death itself, 
but as yet she realised it imperfectly. 

Presently the train came in, and a few 
minutes later she was whirling away through 
the soft summer dusk, alone in a second-class 
carriage—away from those she loved. 

It she live a hundred years she will never 

the misery of that ride—on, on, through 
the deepening dusk until night came, bringing 
with it a soft, drizzling rain that blotted out 
stars and landscape. 

At last London was reached, and then the 
young girl seemed to wake up from the stupor 
that had come her—for it must be 
remembered that this was the first time she 
had ever been in the metropolis, and she had 
no sort of plan ag to what she should do. 

Late as it was, there was a good deal of 
hurry and bustle at the terminus, and it 
bewildered her at first. Then her naturally 
strong sense came to her aid, and she began 
ms wa over where she should spend the 
night, 

To look for lodgings at this time of the 
evening was out of the question. She must 
go to a hotel, and wait will morning before 
getting apartments, 

But at the hotel—a large, dreary-looking 
building, belonging to the railway—a new 
difficulty presented itself. The porter to whom 
she spoke looked at her suspiciously, and 
asked her where her luggage was. 0 

“T have none!” she replied, simply, grow- 
ing crimson under his gaze. “I left home 
in a hurry, and brought no la with me!” 

An insolent smile broadened man’s lips. 

‘You must apply for a room somewhere 
else then,"’ he observed, shortly. ‘‘ We don’t 
take in young ladies who arrive late at night, 
alone and without luggage.” 

There was something in hia tone that made 
Beatrice tingle with wrath and shame. She 
turned abruptly away, and walked swiftly on, 
neither knowing nor caring where she was 

scious only of a horrible sense of 
loneliness and friendlessness. 

Alone in London! She had often heard 
the phrase, but it had conveyed no meaning 
to her mind. Now she understood at least 
part of its signification—alone in the midet 
of so many millions of people, not one of 
whom cared whither she went, 
became of her ! 

Ia the street down which she was walking, 
most of the shops were closed, but to her un- 
accustomed eyes it seemed ablaze with light, 








or what | her 


What a change from Holme Priors! What 
a change even from the quiet little country 
town where her childhood and early youth 
had been spent! 

How long, and how far she walked she 
could hardly have told. Once she thought of 
asking a policeman where she could find a 
night's lodging; but, when it came to the 
point, her courage failed her. Sappose he 
should look at her as the hotel porter did, and 
ack her where her luggage was? 

At last, she heard one of the numerous 
church clocks chiming out the hour—halt- 
past twelve! The streets seemed fuller than 
ever now of people coming back from theatres, 
or turning out of public-houses which were 
on the point of closing. 

At one corner of the road she found herself 
in the midst of one of these crowds, composed 
chiefly of men, and she hurried along, keeping 
her eyes fixed on the pavement, so as not to 
encounter the curious gaze that followed her. 
A touch on her shoulder made her start 
violently, and her first impulse was to go on, 
bat she was stopped euddenly by familiar 


ice. 
“Hallo! What in the name of wonder 
brings you here?” 

The speaker was none other than Joe Take, 
and, strange as it may sound, Beatrice felt 
an absolate gladness to see him. Here at 
lenst was someone she knew—someone from 
whom she might seek advice, and whose 
knowledge of London would help her. 

“Ab!” she exslaimed, impulsively, “I 
am pleased to have met you!” 

Take gave 3 low whistle, expressive of very 
great surprise, Such a greeting he assuredly 
did not expect. A 

“Surely you are not alone?" he said, 
glancing round, as if in search of her escort. 

‘* Yes, I am quite alone. I have not long 
been in London—only a couple of hours or 50, 
and I want to find a place to sleep. Do you 
know of some respectable woman who will 
take me in for the night?” 

Toke looked at her in growing amaze. 

“* Why have you left Holme Priors?” 

A deep flood of crimson told him how pain- 
ful the question was. 

“Do not ask me ‘why!’ but understand 
that I have left it for ever—beyond all possi- 
bility of return.” 

Take did a nae 20 a ~ spqeey but 
looked, as he felt, genuinely puzzled. 

However, he was not in the main a bad 
fellow, though ready to take advantage of any 
accident that might promise to fill his pockets. 
So log as there had been any possibility of 
getting money out of Beatrice he would have 
drained her to the uttermost farthing, but now 
that he found her friendless, and partly rely- 
ing on his protection, all his better instinots 
came to the fore. 

“Have you got any money?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“* Yes; three or four pounds.” 

‘ Bat I suppose you can get more when you 


want it?” 
“No. In fature I shall have only what I 
for.”’ 


« Rather a come.down for you, isn’t it, con- 
sidering your position when I saw you last?’ 


‘he observed, with a grin. 


“ I$ is no more than I deserve,” she replied, 
in a low voice, while she tried to beat down 
the proud anger that was beginning to rise in 


heart. 
‘Well, I didn’) mean to hurt your feelings. 
but it strikes me you've been playing the fool 
very considerably, and I’m sorry for your eake 
aa well as my own, for I freely confess I 





and noisy with traffic. Omnibuses and cabs 
were rushing by; newpaper boys were 


counted on making a pretty penny out of you. 
However, there’s no dependence to be placed 
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Qp "Women—one oan-never becup sides with ‘ 
‘em—and if you are really alone: I'm willing 
to help.you as much as I can; bat it’s a late 


our, to go lodging hunting, and« there ‘are 
ptacions few who world be willing to ‘take 
gon in, .. Let's see,'’she scratched his head 
rominatively;. ‘+I .have it! ‘Why, there's 
your old governess (Miso Payne)*eome’ ‘back 
fvom Australia, and ses tp a lodging house ‘in 
@ atsees’ off the Edgware-road. She won’ttay 
no. -Come on; take'(my arm, and I'll ‘take 
you to her.”’ 

As a-matter,of fact, Beatrice wae glad of 
the..cupport, for what -with fatigue, and 
emotion, and hunger—she had eaten nothing 
since .the. middle of the day—she was well 
nigh exhausted, ! 

To hear that Miss Payne was back ‘was 
indeed surprising ; bat so far av she herself was 


concerned she was rather glad, for it would’ 


be much to go to» her old wehool- 
mistress rather. than a stratiger. 

Dake. harried .on through the gradually 
decerted streets until he finally reached a tall, 
narrow house, very much in heéd of a ‘coat of 
paint; as. could be seen from the streéd lamp 
which stood on the ‘paventent immediately 


te, ; 

The windows were quite dark,and, to judge 
by appearances, everybody had gone to ‘bed. 
Nevertheless; a few minutes after Take had 
rung, adim light shone in the hall, andthe 
door "was opened as far as the limits of ‘the 
chain would allow. 

‘“Who ie-there,; and whal do ‘you’ want ?”’ 
asked a voice, which Beitricé inmmediately 
regoguised as belonging to Miss Payne, 

Take gavo a few hasty words of explanation, 
and then the door was opened, and he and ‘his 
companion entered. 

-MissoPayne=@ tall, fair, faded, slipehod’ 
looking-wentan—was very tach astonish 
when she saw who the intruders were ; but she 
gave Beatrice # sufficiently’ hearty welééte, 
end as’toon;as Take had departed—with a 
promise of looking in again the noxt day=she 
took the young girl to some downétair ‘région; 
and proceéded to place baforé her somé bread- 
aud cheese, for which Beatrice’ was ‘very 
shankfal. ; 

To our heroine's great relief Mied Payne did 
noe Manifess any wpecial curiosity regarding 
the circumstances ‘that*had brought “her” to 
London. 

She was hop in hér dwn woes that 
she had not 'muoch ‘tisie 'vo'wpare for] those of 
other people. 
‘‘I should think there’never “was in “the 
wide world s creature one half s0 unfortunate 
as Tam!” she exolainied, while Beatride’ Was 
making an endeavour to eat” her bread-and- 
cheese." Anybody “else would ‘have made a 
fortune out-of suck ws school as ‘I once hind at 
W——; butmicfortune ‘weented to follow me 
wherever I-went, and I couldn't even ‘make a 
living. Then; when I got to Adestralia tat 


brother of mine soon fet me see Iwas” fos" 
wanted ;-and it was really more difficult to pet’ 


on there than it is here.°"He paid my pas- 


veage back, and gave met little money to start: 


@ lodging-house’ with; °bat—” loghbrioutly, 
“I don’t suppose I shall get on any “better 
‘ehan I did before; Tean’t afford to keep two 
servants, and I’m sure there's too muéh” for 
one to do, even af°D help Herall day long: 
Goodness: knows I’ tie.ve Bimeet Stayed ny life 
out since I have been here!” 
“IT wills 
if you like.” said Beatrice, with some ‘eaper- 
ness; “Youmneced nov pay mie any Wages, but 


just give me & ‘home, kay; for a 00 ‘of 


months.” 

Miss Payne cloeéd rexdil y with the proposal. 
She was'a shiftless,"indolenh¥ woman, without 
ap ides of rremcénient—pretty Bife to come 
to grief in whatever venture sho mfght arider- 


It-was only ‘throtch Beatriée that htr school 
had-beid together ‘for ws" long’ ae it had, ahd 


it seemed to her a idl THte¥ Position bt Pro- 
eee seit’ the young ‘gHTto 


e 


‘ 
ever. 


‘sion’ 6f her, ‘She bad severed the 
o¢bat botiha-her'to the éld life. 


eds vigour and 
/yurprised- thi landlady 
< - 


rand the pathetic mi 


tay andhelp you for ‘a little while’ 
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CHAPTER. XL. 


Tar next day Beatricd wrote Lady St. John 
w long; concise letter, in which every incident 
‘én her life sihte she left Mrs, Tuke's was dis- 
timetly’set forth. 

She made no attempt’ #6 éxdtide “HeF su bse- 
vqaenvoondaet.On the ddittary, she Peaiotse. 
lewsly withheld even one of those motives that 
‘hadinflaenced her'so stroigly—her love for 
Paal; and for Lady St. John hérself. 

"An for Bertha, your réal granddaughter,” 
sheconcluded; “no words oan express the 
admiration I feel for the tenderness, truéh; 
and ‘nobility’of her character; and my ow:l 
consolation is that, being what she is, you will 
grow to-love her as well—yeés, bettér, than your 
didme, Natures like hers gain, a3 they de: 
serve, more affection than lower ones have 
any righttoexpéct: For your kindness to me 
I thank ‘you, It will live in’ my heart for 

For my baseness I ask your forgive- 
ness, fall well that I do not deserve 
ity bat’ ali my ‘fatare life willbe one long 
remorse,and perhaps I misy, in time, make 
atonement.” 

‘To’ Paul,’ also, she wrote a féw words of 
farewell, while the berry Pr fell and blis- 
tered the paper, and’ her ached’ with a 
siok longitig that cannot be told, 

Then “she went out and posted both Iétters 
at the: General Post-office, so that the mark 
should give no dide ‘to her wheres bouts, be- 
yond the meré fact that she was in Londan. 

Aw the énvel dropped from her hand int 
the box a akin “to despair took posses- 
link 


Then she weit batk’to the dingy lodging: 
house and béegan'fo Work—not in the lame, 
Gilletante fashion Of | Payne, bat with 

66 * that very’ much 

“ =n eae uoted 

prove 6s of new 

brooms, and prepared heenelt for & réaction 
ot the morrow. 

But it did ‘not come. The only way in 
whith Beatrice’ could Keep down the miser 


* that’ consumed “hér was by actual hard work ; 


atid of thid there was plenty to be found a} five 
A—— street. “All her old ambition seemed + 

Wave ‘Wéierte®het“fhe had no desire now 
bey orld the Wile | ting hetvel lidden, aod 
ee time to dim the remembrance of 

e past. 

Tee’ Tuke bad called as he had promised, 
and somewhat grumblingly given his word to 
ki secret “the ‘young . 
He very atixious to gét at the reason that 
inddeed"hér to leave Holme Priors, bat ox 
thig point she refused to satisfy him. 

And 80'the Gays passed on, each RES Fallow. 
ing the Other ina quiety monotony - only 
feta Ttd traces in the pellot of Beatrice’s face, 

isery of her eyes. Her 
one consolation—if ‘consolation {oped be 
Onlled—Was that she was useful to Miss Payne, 
"whose house ‘Was beginning to thrive under 
WaTen eee Tope 60°T hy Bat 

“T'm ‘you hete-as long. 
as 6ver you can.” the Sa arettlbn Raid,» “I 
should be quite willing to pive Rota’ share in 
‘the profits, if yoa would under 0, remain 

e for good."* 


with a 
Othis Béattice Would nob consent. 





“Ba 
‘BhewitHéd ‘fd leave herself per free, 80 
“hat if a fil of restfeseness arict oe _apon 
“he? hé tight indulge it w 

faith with Misa Payne, 


One evening, some Bet weeks after her 
“arrival ie |, she her bos opa were 
Wittig together in a little dingy parlour, look- 
AS he the sttect, The window was.open, 
a Verote it'‘¢atie the busy hum of traffic 
fromthe Fdgware-road, up which the egal 
"Phsel were Boing on their way from the City, 
and the busier parts of the Wast.end.. The 
air Teles and close, and Brasnce faucied it 
‘was tétntéd with the ut of the asphalte. 
Her’ thoughts liad gone back fo Holme Priors 





“tothe ¥y morning-room, where she. and 
Lady ‘8t. Jolin ‘moat frequently gat, with ite 


out ing, 


‘| Chifpeéndate “fdrniture, aud. 


‘9 


irl’s wheresbonts. 


q 


{ 
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“Pep? 14 ‘Mo, 
7 afiae a 
uC 9 JDaltitade, of 
costly trifles, ‘and ita Freneh Wi  opsni 
dh tSthelawa. wibdow eens 
Miss Payne was rnmmaging abon in a 
@esk for some receipt she hi a: 3 
one of those women who invariably mi 
everything, and then get into a. great stale of 
fues while they look for it. oe ae 
“Dear, dear me! Where 8. put 
it wow? I hyd ih the week natok tae he 
sare, and it must be in here, for I hays looked 
he coi eles, If I mt find ij. 1 shall 
aye to pay ‘over again!” she moan t. 
serie the Lapert right and left ia a irepi 
ation, ' 
“Why don’t you pui all your receipta on 
at oe thes fe areole know whee ad 
ett!” said Beatrice, coming to the xesoue, 
“So IT will'in tatare. I ive intender, to 
for a long time past.” . a 
Miss ane fad a fand of good intentions, 
vane y they were not often pag into 
effect. nen hile 
With Bodtride’s agvistanos the misding 
receipt was found, ad then athe ; 
putting straight tha scattered pay 


“ You bad better turn evar ag ous,.and I 
will help you to tie up and label your, docu. 





ments,’ sai 1; and Mi ne éuere- 
upon turned gre upside, he a 
tapped if pretty smartly in : ons 
he ae she caus Wehaas corners. 
t & Sraali 

‘| drawer that had once been bd. With o 
spring, bit Which was now broken, Is con- 
tained a portrait painted on ig my sighs 
of which the ex-governess gave B. little 


ex‘lamation of rise. ammael 
Beatriod leaned Over her abortbtes Ma leak 
the miniature, and exclaimed involuntarily, — 
What's lovel weruep te a 1 hawk 
“Yes,” said ‘Mies ayne, glancing ot y 
trom the fadéd hues of the ivory to the soft, 
clear flesh Nae pt She face Legis Piss “i 
wad Vi , forgot! 
this potifah was, and I adit poy 
over fifteén years. ais fanmail 
" She hesitated a motient, then “give the 
finiatute into Beatrice’s hands, 
“ Take it,” she said. "It belongs of right to 
$a, for it was your mother’s!" 
The young girl accepted the gift with grali- 
fade. dhe aia not possesa One single memento 
of the mother who had died. befors. she was 
two yeard’ old. For yome lito time she gazed 
at it in pilence; then, without looking up, abe 
Baid.— nasil 
“ You bave told me that you were « sghool 
‘triend of my mother's, that che waa married 
when she was very young, and that you oi 
nothing of my father’s friends, , Js there 
nothing else that you’ can tell me of my 
parents?” 
‘Not much, I am afraid,” thonughtfally. 
“ After your oy left the — val" we 
were at together, she went on stage! 
Beaition ataried violenily, This was abe 
first time phe had heard her mbther was, 
actress, and it explained her own former desire 
r higtrionic fame. eg d hoagie 
. Consequently I lost sight of her.fora wile, 


pee pene ee wrote ‘9 ee. tt 
i C) ) BN ‘ 
Me ral ane. rey time f had jast P 
ahe sobool as W——” 6D" a1 
“ Wait a ute!” cries Baas rice. | 
, waa ta know what my mother's stage, name 
it Bet own, I balieve—Beatrice Gilmore,’ 
The girl looked disappointed, . ealsinad.” 
‘“ T have never she name meni ’ 
she xemarked. 


‘Probably. not,”.. rejoined. Misa Payne- 
Your ; aoe neyer Sloane know, to fame, 
d, 9 certainly. nod a firat-rate . 
a eet monde, maneget 

a 
tetas hed * eo saw her atter ber 


marriage ; but some three years later her has- 
band wrote to me saying she 
stating his desire to 


dead, and 
hoe her little, girl with 





tter that his wife bad 


me, He said in his 
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alway# Spoken of mé°with affection, and ‘as he 

abroad he'wanted to léave the ‘baby 
ou were only #wo years old at the time 
_with some one who would look after her. I 
consented, and he brought you to me, “Ihave 


“was* 
-t! 


never told you the exact’ sum ‘that wag paid 
witht you, but I'sée no reasch*now that you 
should not know it. It was two hundred 


j, and from’ the day he paid it me to 


moment I have never set eyés On him— so 

Torig ‘age, I concluded that'he must be dead."’ 

Part of this Beatrice'had heard before, but 

it‘was when she was a good deal younger, and 

ivhad not made quite so much impression on 

her as it did now. 

“ Perhaps, after all, I am hot so destitute of 

8 a8 I imagined |" she said, presently. 

— is possible that my father's friends may 

alive," 

Possible, of course,” replied Miss Payne; 

“ but if he had any near relations, why did he 

mee “E you fo them instead of bringing you 
me?” 

_ That is true,” murmured the girl. 

ae began Miss Payne, and then’ she 


“ Unless what?’ asked Beatrice, quickly. 
“T was going to say, unless he had some 
--motive for concealing -your existence from 
them. Jé has. struck me more than once that 
‘ Haldane ’ waa not. your father’s proper 


“Why do you think so?” 
‘Because whan he bronght you io. me, and 

T asked him for an address, he drew. out his 
card-case, and. while . he , was_ put 
down a card ;, but just as I took it up he 
snatched it rather quickly from me, and his 
grew very red. Then he said the card 

ve his club address, and so he would 


write down on a piece of pai the hotel at 
which he intended staying at Paris,. He did 
80,,but I had caught-a glimpse of the name on 


the card, and it certainly was. noi.“ Hal- 
dane,’ though. I cannot. say what it- really 
Was.” 


Beatrice was silent fora few minutes. A 
donbt had flashed woross her mind, which 
brought. a -blash:,ef shame to her cheek, 
Presently, in a-whisper, she gave it utterance. 
tt Sr cereeee my;parents were really mar-. 

‘Of that I-am.sure}" exolaimed Mics 
‘Payne, warmly. ‘‘I lived with; your mother 
for:4en years.at sehool, and I-kaow her. well 
enough -to be able. to stake my -life on her 
honour. You may set your mind at. rest on 
that point.” 

"Thank Heaven!” miurmured «Beatrice, 
fervently, and scon afterwards she went ‘up 
to her room, carrying the miniature with her: 

Tt was-sonic days Inter before the idéa came 
‘invher head to try and find out whether 
‘Haldane’ had ‘been # name assumed by her 
father, or whether it was legally his own. 

She “had © no expectation’ of ‘deriving -any 
benefit from the knowiedge; farjthe last thiny 
she would be likely t0'do would be to acek out 
her relations even supposing she had any — 
and she shared Miss Payne's opinion’ shui 
her father himeelf was dead. 

It it were otherwise he would surely’ have 

Perhape "dhe origin of thé id a 

e orig idea Was @ desire 
to change the current-of her thoughts, which 
—try as she would to» prevent it—dwelt. per- 

on Paul and Lady St. John. If she 
could find even a temporary interest-in seme. 
thing else it would be worth striving for. 

“I think,” she said to Miss Payne, ‘‘ I shall 
80 to Somerset House’ and search for my 
mother’s marriage. I know the date about 
Which it must bave taken place; and with her 
maiden name asa guide I shall be’ sure “to 
find it.” 

“Bomersét House!" repeated Mise Payne, 
meal and looking ‘as it she did not under. 


“TI ‘have’ Keatd that ‘a* record ‘of all the 
marriages"that take plate in Enpland fe kept 


have ahy difficulty in tre 
even if they did not See ter teateitea | 


of the loneliness within. 


Beatrice reached the Strand without ‘mis- 


House she gave a sudden‘ start, and the blood 
all left her cheeks, as the sound of a man’s 
voice fell u her ears. 
It Was that of Paul Vernon! 
He'was standing with his batk towards'her 


apparently met, 

Beatrice longed to get a glimpsé'of his face, 
and after'a moment's hesitation the créssed 
the’ road, thinking that if she niixed with the 
6rowd on the other side she might perhaps be 
able to tu¥h round’ and sée him  Wwithont 
running any risk of detection.“ At last, how. 
ever, her Courage failed° her, and “she ‘went 
into Bomerset House without having dared to 
turn her head. : 


CHAPTER = Xfi. 

Tur Avignat sunlight, that "miade the dingy 
London houses -lodk so’ mutch nidfe dingy; ‘lent 
an added brightness to the’ morning-room at 
Holme Priors, where* Lady Ss. John was 
sitting in an arm-chair drawn’close up to the 
window, &® magazine in her hand—st which, 


= in along, wistful gaze‘on the’ park be- 


yond. 
Opposite to her was Bértha Hylton, who 
en herself with some fancy needle- 
Work, 
She looked stronger than when when we 
saw her ‘last, and her dainty black and white 
dress brought out her delicate colouring to 
perfection. But at that presént moment she 
did not -sé6m ly at ease, and’ she often 
glanced anxiously at her grandmother. 
At length, when the latter gave a deep} 
long-drawn sigh, the young girl got up,"and 
came over to her side. 
“ Shall we'go ut for a walk, grandmamma ? 
The fresh air might do ‘you: good,"’ ‘she said; 


gently. 

‘Lady St. John shook her head. 
‘* 1¢ mightdo me good, Bertie, if I dould leave 
my thoughts behind me,’’ she said; ‘ but as 
that cannot be, Imay as well be here as any- 
Where else. Ah, my déar! “When you get ag 
oldasI am you will find it very difficult to 
@hake off despondency."’ 
‘* Ave you still thinking’ of poor Beatrice 7” 
asked Bertha, in alow voice. 
** Yes, my dear, Iam; and TI shall continue | 
to think of her as long as I live!” added the 
old lady, detérminedly. ‘“ You are very sweet 
and good; Béttie, and I know that ‘you are 
really my granddaughter ; but you ‘will never 
be to me what Beatrice was. ‘There were 
chords in her fiature that answered to those in 
my ‘own, and’though I know now that ‘no drop 
‘of my blood flows inher Veins, ‘yet Nature has 
Made ts akin, and if she hadacted fifty times 
“"worsé than she has 1 woald still forgive her, 
and take her back to my heart again!” 
he did not sin deliberately,’’ murmtired 
Bertha ; “snd ofe misy surely forgive her for 
yielding to the témptation of a sudden impulse. 
Besides, as you way, her ‘natare is‘noble—yer, 
noble to the core!” j 
“ Ah! if Paul shodld ‘only be’ successfal in 
his search!” exclaimed Lady St. John, clasp- 
ing her fine white hands together. ‘‘ He, peer 





.” “Anyhow; Pan 


The Lofidon séasoh was at an end, and the 
houses, with their drawn blinds or newspsper- 
covered windows, looked dismully suggestive 


shops Were all ‘selling off,” and the 
streets were well:nigh deserted, save for a tow 


hap, but when she was quite close to Somerset 


talking to wnother gentleman, ‘whom’ he had 


however, she was not looking, her eyes being’ 


him must'have -good:in her. I-hope.l shall 
hear from him this evening. Titere.wastno 
Iétter from him this morning; and he promised 
to write by every post.” rire) 
You maybe suréshe has a: good reasonifor 
ded Bertie; cheerfully. 
‘*Perhaps he got too:late forthe post, Reiy 
upon it vou will hear some timé to-day,” »_« 
Lady St. John did not-reply, but took ap 


try. ~~ T fail I’ shall only be eshilling-the} piel who could -win the heart of*#!man' like 
worse Off.” f 


Aocéordingly that satiie afternoon she started 
forth ‘for’ Somerset’ Howse; taking tare to pat 
on ® thick’veil so‘as’ to° hide her face—arvain 
prédaution, for no one who knew herowould 
ising her figure, | not ‘writing; » respon 





























the again. A momentlater, andsehe 
put it down restlessly. ae 
‘‘ Where:is Ernest?” she asked, « 


“He is in the library with a man named 
Eamp¥ey.' Ithinkshe'was:ah old eervant of 


country 6, ‘Who ‘had’ selected this as a. 
favourable time for viewing the beauties of) Ernest's uncle,” i low & 
the metropolis, , 4 Yes ; [temember him: He'wasa- gardener, 


and» his wife was lodgekeeper- » Phey’ lett 
Heron’s Nest just before old Squirediamotte’s 
death, to'go up North to some reletions of 
his—market gardeners, I think they were,.and 
#here wasa‘talk of Lamprey’ being'takeni into 

ip. » I wonder what brings: him back 
in this part ‘of the world’so soon !” 

‘* Ernest’will tell you assoon as he-isgone,’’ 
{rejoined Bertha, proceeding with-her work, | 

Lady’ St. John’ got up andebegam waiking 
about the room—altering the’ arrangement of 
the curtains, and moving the standa of fidwers— 
more from “sheer restlessness: than‘ aby other 
motive. ‘Presently shesaid,+ fteqmy 

“Have you aud Ernést fixed -yourweddilg- 
day yet?” , ’ revei09i 
“A lovely blush rose to Bebttha's’ eheekpand 
@ bent still lower over her work. veg 
' 64° e have devided ‘to be married’ estly vin 
the new year—that is, if you cOnvemt;"* «ox 

“T shall ledve’you to follow’your‘owst incli- 
nations,’ replisd Lady St. John.” *' 1 haveéx- 
plained to you Ernest's position in*tine comity, 
Everyone believes he made away ‘wivhybis 
uncle’s will, and he has been nut iti comse- 
quence. But,so far as I am concerned, I 
would as 800n believe myself — if you 
choose to préve’your faith in him by marrying 
him I shalf say nothing against it.’’ 

To tell the truth Lady St. Jomn's interest 
in Bertha’s marriage was'O! a Horne whaAt'nen- 
tral description. sa08 stdiery tom 

She was fond of her in a way, bué her héart 
had never warmed to this‘ grandde tyttet as it 

ul Beatrice? 


had towards beautif ‘ 
She was not ambitious on’ Her bebwlf and if 
she chose to ally "herself with @ nian’ on whiése 


name a shadow rested, that wav “Her’Own 
‘Affair, aha Lady St. John would nov interfere. 
It hg hte eens —_ 
roud, haughty, “an jus" As" Bhe "Was 
r y bebe opine altér® Bedttice’s 
flight. er 
+ had ‘been proved to her beyosd doubt that 
Bertha was her granddaughter,abd Bewtrice’s 
own letter had explained how the midtifke) in 
the first had arisen ; but forall¥hetLady 
Bt. John's’ heart welt ‘out 'to the gikl whom 
she had once called ‘ her own lost youth.’” And 
though Bertha might strive “ever vo Hurd ebe 
would never gain Come phat hef Parsonator, 
an effort, hadfilled, ° 9 "eo": 
The door of the tiorning roortreperdd rather 
quickly, ‘and Ernest’ Laméftevatte in, lok- 
ing flitried did ‘Anxidus, aha"yet” elated. 


Both ‘Lady St. John and “Bértiw feio' that 
fomething important ‘had eHed, "and 
at it wae, 


=. they asked h bail 

He'addrésséd Rimtelf to Lady 81. Solin as 

‘hé answered, — at f 
“You remember Lamprey?”’ 

o 68. > ” 

“1 Welt be has beer! heres ‘working! tind 
he has told’the rathér & oftridus ‘Cirtithstifice 
that = lace the day béefere “he wnd™hie 
wife eron’s Nest, As you Bre wWilte, 
he went to some relations of hid to"help thém 
with a market-garden ; but the parde tified 
out ungatisfactorily, #6 be decided t6" return 
0 his ‘native Gounty,and try’ sid" get Work 
with ‘me—fo? he had’ heatél '6f “iy “tntht’s 
aéath; arid vaturally cénéludéd Yrat Twas 
living at Heron’s Nest’ KY its ‘matter.’ “Tk'Was 
only yesterday that he learned the “AéCtive- 





. w, has stiffered even tiore than I have, A 


tion Browght syainst me Of"havibg ttolen the 
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will ; and thie morning he walked over here to 
tell me that the very day before he left 
Heron's New my uncle came down to the 
lodge—whioh as = know was kept by Mes. 
Lamprey—and said he wanted Lamprey and 
his wife to witness his signature to his will! 

“ He signed a document in their presence, 
and they signed after him; then he gave 
Lamprey a five-pouand note, and told him not 
%0 mention the circamstance—at least during 
his lifetime. Lamprey promised, but his 
wife then spoke up, and said she hoped the 
a was doing jastice to his nephew, Mr. 


enest, 

“My unole laughed, and said, ‘ Yea; Mr. 
Erneat is well looked after, Mes. Lamprey. I 
know he is a favourite of yours, but you never 
dig him sach a Sooea ‘en in your life as just 

when you this document.’ Then 
he went away, and on the morrow the 
Lampreys lett for the North,” 

Ernest paused a moment, and Lady 8b. 
Joho, who had been listening very eagerly, 
came a step forward, exclaiming excitedly, — 

“Then you are cleared, Ernest! If it is 
proved that the last will made by your 
unole = —  aepneny a ier 7 in his 
gerded eve that you ist" 

** That is eo," replied Ernest, while Bertie 
lipped her hand ia his in silent token of 
sympathy ; ‘and so I have arranged with 
Lamprey that he and his wife should make a 
declaration of what transpired before a 
magistrate, and this declaration will be made 
public. Still, you must remember that my 
anole did not positively say the will was in 
my favour!” 

“ No. bat he inferred it, ‘and that—remem- 
bering his character—ie much the same thing. 
Besides, the previous will was confessedly to 

r disadvantage ; so if he had not wished to 
: fit you, there was no necessity to alter 
t."” 


“True again!’’ responded Lamotte, smil- 

. “Yes, the inferences are all in my 
favour, but the mystery still remains of who 
4ook the will,” 

“I suppose,” put in Bertie, timidly, “ it is 
not ble that your uncle himself destroyed 


i?’ 
SGalte lenpsudieia’ "the: houssbeaper 
“Quaite im saw 
4t under his pillow the day he died, and then 
he was in a state of coma, from which he never 
afterwards recovered.'’ 


There was silence for a few minutes; then 
Lady St. John lifted her head, which had been 
sank on her breast in deep thought, 

“Ernest,” she said, in low, impressive 
tones, “the case has assumed quite a new 
complexion now, and it seems to ms that the 
<7 is solved. Isabel Lamotte is the 

Ernest started, but he did not look as it 
the assertion took him very much by sur- 


prise, 

“ Why do you think s0?” he asked, without 

looking up. 
** Because neither wille nor other things can 
@0 unless hands take them, and the only two 
people who entered the sick room between the 
time the hou saw the will under the 
pillow, and the time your unole died, were 
ener and Isabel tte, If you are 
nocent, then it follows that she is guilty!" 

“ Beill,” said Ernest, in a low tone, ‘it 
_—> me that has been the position all 

“ No it has not, for you must remember that 
4he will was supposed to be in Isabel's favour ; 
and thie being so, it would have been the 
beight of absurdity to imagine she had made 
away with it, You and I know thatehe is not 
dy any means so fooliehly disinterested as this 
would imply,’ 

Bertha carefully abstained from joining in 
the conversation. She had seen Miss Lamotte 
on her arrival at Holme Pciors, whioh event 
4ook place two days after Beatrice’s departure, 
and she had not been prejndiced in Isabl's 


Irdeed, the cold, malignant glance with 


i 





which the elder girl had favoured her induced 
her to look upon Ernest's cousin more in the 
light of an enemy than a friend. Added to 
whioh, her know of the engagement that 
had once subsisted between the two gave her 
a olae to the feelings Isabel was likely to 
entertain towards her, and made her desire to 
see as little of her as possible. 

** If Isabel really did take the will, she ought 
to be publicly denounced!" exclaimed Lady 
St. John, with whom, as we know, Isabel was 
certainly not a favourite. 

‘I shall never denounce her,” returned 
Ernest, in a very decisive tone. “I would 
rather rest under the imputation all my life.’ 

Lady 8s. John shragged her shoulders, and 
then left the room, thinking that the lovers 
might like to be alone together. 

Upstairs in her own boudoir she sat in front 
of her writing-table, thinking deeply for about 
half.an-honr; then, as if she had made up her 
mind, she drew her writing materials towards 
her, and began a letter to her solicitor. A 
London lawyer, named Staunton, had trans- 
acted her basiness for the last quarter of a 
centary. 

“If Isabel really is guilty she deserves to 
suffer for her crime,” she said, speaking aloud 
in her earnestness ; ‘‘bat at the same time, 
Ernest's chivalry would never permit him to 
denounce her, I, however, am bound by no 
such and it seems to be my duty to see 
that justice is done, If anyone can unravel 
the mystery Mr, Staunton can, and I shall 
trust to him to do it.” 

That same evening after dinner she was 
sitting alone in the morning-room, while 
Ernest and Bertha walked slowly backwards 
and forwards on the terracs, talking in low, 
happy tones of their fatare. 

he sun was setting low down in the west, 
and a soft golden light bathed the landecape, 
straggling with the violet dusk that would 
soon fall, and cover hill and valley. 

Saddenly Lady 8+. John raised her head. 
Her quick ear had caught the sound of a 
third footstep on the terrace outside, and she 
r sed it immediately. 

“Ta that you, Paul?” she exolaimed, as a 
tall form darkened the window for a moment 
before entering. 

*“ Yea, Lady St‘. John, it is I,'’ and he came 
in, and took his place on the couch beside her. 

She looked eagerly into his face, her own 
changing as she saw ite expression. 

“You have found her, Paul!” she cried, a 
piteous ring of half unbelieving joy in her 
a, ‘Oo, Paul! you have really found 

1 Ld 

** Dear Lady St. John, calm yourself,” said 
Vernon, taking her hand, and holding it in 
his strong, firm clasp. ‘' You must not grow 
excited, or I shall have to defer my news till 
to-morrow——”’ 

* Then you have news?" she interrupted. 
‘* Thank Heaven! Tell me what it is, Paul! 
See, [am quite calm now. I promise to be 
quite calm until you have finished.” 

Her nerves were wonderfal, for she com- 
pletely controlled the trembling that had for 
&@ moment shaken her, and her voice regained 
its old firmness, although her face was still 
desdly pale, 

Vernon kept a light finger on her pulse, 

knoving fall well that his story would be very 
likely to excite her, and preparing himeelf for 
any emergency. 
“Very well, Lady St. John, I will not keep 
you in suspense,” he said, and his own voice 
thrilled with a strange, keen joy, “I have 
found Beatrice, but it was accident that threw 
her across my path. For more than a week I 
had been vainly endeavouring to trace her, 
and I had even oslled the assistance of 
detectives to aid me, bat without avail. 

“The advertisement asking her to return 
or communicate with us appeared every day 
in the papers; only it so happened that she 
never looked at a paper, consequently she 
never saw them. 

* Well, peoentey afternoon I was in the 
Strand talking to an old college friend whom 








I chanced’ to meet, when on the be side 
of the street I caught sight of a re that 
reminded me of Beatrice, and I instantly aaid 
good-bye to my friend, and started off in 
parsait. 

‘'Uafortunately a block ocoarred in the road 
at that moment, and it was some little time 
before I managed to get across. When I did 
80 Tcould not see the lady I was looking for ; 
and after going up and down once or twice I 
bad the lucky inspiration of saking a police. 
msn who was standing near whrther he had 
seen her. I described her as accurately ag I 
could, and he at once said she lady had gone 
into Somerset House, I was not sure whether 
he had made a mistake; but I decided it 
was worth risking, so I aleo went in, and 
then——"” he psused a moment and oleared 
hia throat, ‘I found her! 

‘She was much agitated when she saw me, 
and still mere agitated when I gave her ail 
the kind messages with which you had 
entrusted me. I told her you implored her to 
return—-that whether she had sinned or not 
your love for her was jast the same, and you 
were willing to condone her offence and take 
her back, even though she might be an alien 
instead of the granddaughter you had snp- 
posed her. 

“ As for my own feelings "—agsin his voice 
faltered—“ I told ner of the le that had 
taken place in my mind when I of her 
guilt—how my first impulse was to blame her 
and cass her off for ever, and then Love had 
pleaded for mercy, and Love had finally 
triamphed. 

‘‘T implored her to keep faith with me, for 
though I could not marry her in defiance ot 
my vow until all my father's debts were paid, 
yet in five years’ time I hoped to have mate 
enough by my profession to enable me fo free 
myself from all liabilities, and to make her. 
my wife.” 

“And she?” breathed Lady 8t. Joba, 
“ What did she say?" 

‘She, too, was under the infiaence of grest 
emotion, for she had just made a discovery 
that altered the whole tenour of her life. She 
had gone to Somerset House to search ont the 
record of her parents’ , and she bad 
found it without any difficulty.” 

What does it matter to me who her 
parents were?” muttered Lady St. Joho, 
impatiently, as Paul again made a 

“Tt matters to you a great .” he re 
turned, gravely, ‘seeing that her mother's 
name was Beatrice Gilmour, and her father’s 
—Osptain Algernon 8+. John!” 

“What!” cried Lady St. John, ina half. 
dazed tone. ‘Beatrice Gilmour — Csptaia 
Algernon St. John! My son, Algernon, do 

mean?” ° 

“ He, and no one else. Yes, Lady St John, 
it sounds like a romance; but as we know 
trath is even stranger than fiction, and in 
thie case, it seems to me, we can trace very 
plainly that ‘Providence which shaped our 
ends.’ Beatrice is really your granddaughter— 
your son's only child!" 

He kept oe firmly on aes — — 
there was anx his eyes 
mag noes DE eent the bearer should 

rove too m or her. 
‘ Bat his fears were unfounded. Shaking of 
his touch Lady 8+. John rose to her feet, her 
eyes flashing with the fire of youth, her face 
flashed crimeon with excitement. 

“Then Natare spoke traly when she bade 
me love her!” she exclaimed, her 
hands together over her beating heart. ‘‘ How 
could I doubt that she was akin to me, when 
she looked at me with eyes which my 072 
mirror used to give back in the days of my 
youth—when the sound of her voice brought 
with it the music of bygone years, and my 


heart yearned to her as I:aa0's did to Js0ob? 
Oh, Paul!” 


to him awiftly, ‘' where is 


she? Have not brought her back to me?” 
Vernon a on one side, and Beatrice 
herself rushed past bim from the window, 
behind whioh she had been waiting antil Pad 





should have paved the way for her entrance. 
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A second later, and the two women were | 
in each other's arms; and Vernon 
quietly went out, feeling that there was a 
of profanation in remaining. 
e * * 


By-and-by Bertha and Ernest came in, and 
then it had to be explained to them—how 
Beatrice had been searching for her mother's 
marriage at Somerset House, and had then 
found that her father's name was Algernon 
Haldane 81. John, son of Algernon 8s. John, 
of Holme Priors, 

“J gee it all very clearly now,” said Lady 
St. John, who was sitting on a couch, with 
Beatrice’s hand clasped in hers. ‘“ Algernon 
knew that neither his father nor I would have 
consented to his marriage with an actress, and 


go he kept it secret, At the time of his wife's | he 


death he wae deeply in debt ; but his creditors 
did not trouble him much, as there was a 
ramour abroad that he was on the point of 
marrying 8 rich widow named Molynenx. I¢ 
was for the purpose of following her that he 
went to Monte Carlo; and no doubt it was 
jast before his ae that he placed his 
vaby daughter with Miss Payne, thinking it 
better to let the marriage remain a secret. It 
was at Monte Carlo that he met his death.” 

For a few seconds no one spoke; then 
Bertha came over to Beatrice and kissed her, 
tenderly. 

“Then, after all, we are cousins!" she 
exclaimed. ‘'I am more rejoiced than I can 
oy ag events have turned out as they 

ve v 

As for Beatrice, her heart was overflowing 
with love and gratitude; and yet there was 
an undercurrent of sadness too, for she could 
not help thinking of that one false step, 
whereby her life had been so nearly ruined. 

But the sin was repented of—she had drunk 
the cup of humiliation to its very dregs, and 
surely atonement had been made ! 

Are we not told there is more joy over one 
sinner that repenteth than over many jast 
men? 

* . . 

There is little more to be told, except that 
about a fortnight later Lady St. John’s 
aolicitor, Mr. Staunton, came down to Holme 
Priors on a visit to her ladyship, and, in the 
interview that followed, gave into her hands a 
document, which was nothing more nor less 
than the last will and testament of John 
Lamotte, by which he bequeathed all his 
fortane and estates—save a few legacies to 
friends and servants—to his nephew, Ernest 
Lamotte, 

This document bad been abstracted from a 

box in Isabel Lsmotte's lodgings by 
the detective whom Mr. Staunton had 


“From account of the case,” said the 
lawyer, “it was quite clear to me that Miss 
Lamotte must have been the thiec, and I 
imagined it more than probable that the will 
was still in existence. My reason for thie 
belief was twofold. In the first place, women 
have a curious faculty of keeping compromis- 
ing documents; and, secondly, as the lady was 
confessedly in love with Mr. Ernest Lamotte, 
it was not likely she would destroy the means 
of redeeming hie character should she ever 
marry him; and that she would marry him 
she doubtless hoped. Hence the first thing, 
in order to follow out your instructions, was 
$0 search her belongings.” 

“ And how did the detective manage that?” 
queried Lady 8+. John. 

Mr. Staunton smiled as if amused. 

“It is the easiest thing in the world—so 
easy, indeed, that I did not trouble him with 
instructions as to how he should do it, and he 
did not tronble me with details of how it was 
done, Bat if you wish to know my theory 
tegarding the abstraction of the will I will tell 
Fey Miss Lamotte was aware that the Squire 

executed one will, by which she was made 
his heiress; and during his illness she found 
out that he had himself made & second, by 
which Ernest Lamotte inherited, The exeou- 


she imagined that if she took it the previous 
one would have been acted upon—as, indeed, it 
would if the Squire had not taken she precau- 
tion of destroying it. Afterwards, she hoped 
to make things right by marrying her cousin ; 
and if such a marriage had taken place she 
would, no doubt, have produced the will in 
order to clear her husband.”’ 
Probably the lawyer's theory was correct. 
Anyhow, Lady 8+. John believed it, but she 
did her utmost to screen Isabel when the wil 
was publicly produced ; and few people, save 
her own immediate cirole, know the history of 
ite disappearance. 

And so Ernest Lamotte is cleared from the 
shadow that darkened his name, and in all the 
county there is no man more respected than 


Early in the new year two brides went forth 
from Holme Priors, and Lady 81. John—a 
regal figure, in richly brocaded robes and laces 
that a Dachess might have envied—gave her 
two granddaughters away. 

The bells pealed out a joyous rhythm, and 
the pale winter sunlight teil upon the beauti- 
fal girl faces, beneath their crowns of 
flowers—an emblem of the sunshine of love 
which should environ their fature ! 


(THE END.] 





| ——— 





WILFUL BELLA. 


‘* Ye'll not think of goin’ to the party to- 
night, Bella, my girl? It’s snowing great 


** Or flakes, father? ‘Yes; I have promised 
Mr. Escombe I would go with him. And you 


do to be cooped here at home with you old 
people while all the rest of the world are 
enjoying the festivities of the season.” 
“There you go with your back talk. I 
declare, mother, it just spoils a good, plain 
country girl to send her to boarding school,’’ 
* Bella is a good girl, father, if she is better 
educated than you or I am," returned the 


farm kitchen, heating bricks for her daughter's 
feet, and warming wraps for her dainty little 
person in holiday attire, at which she glanced 
with loving admiration and pride. 

“I don’t know as her education 'ill keep 
her from being stuck fast in some smowdrift 
betwixt here and Renton or not, I tell you it's 


and blowing till midnight the Long Lane will 
be drifted fall, so that no living horse or trap 
can get through unless they are like Elijah's 
horses of fire.” 

Good Mrs. Salt’s looks of fond admiration 
changed to dismsy at the danger depicted 20 
forcibly by her hasband, and she said,— 

* Perhaps you'd better give it up, Bella; it 
weuld be dreadfal tc be lost among the hills 
or get tipped over in some big drift." 

‘Oh, nonsense! There is not the slightest 
danger. Mr. Escombe kcows the road per- 
fectly, and I am not in the least alarmed.” 

‘No, in course you are not. It isn’t in 

outhfal blood to be afraid. Bat I'd like to 
7m how Mr. Escombe or anybody else is to 
find the road when it’s covered up two feet 
with snow.” 

The jingling of bells at the moment an- 
nounced the arrival of Miss Bella's escort, and 
silenced her father. 

And wheu a moment later the tall, athletic 
form of Mr. Escombe appeared, as he came 
stamping into the huge, glaring kitchen, he 
looked so strong, resolate, and able to combat 
with the raging elements that the fond and 
anxious parenta at once bustled abost, and 
without expostulation, to assist the young 
people off, And very soon they were snugly 
tucked in the sleigh and dashing away 
a pair of fleet and fiery lo 

‘‘3f I were you, Escombe, I'd take the road 





tion of this lattor had been kept a secret, and 


past the pond, if ‘tis the farthest, and 90 avoid 


know this is Chrietmas Eve, and it would not | he 


rosy, genial mother, bustling about the great 
ei ‘ | evening, when Dr. Bright announced to her 


@ terrible night, and if it keeps on snowing | la 


the Long Lane,” cried Farmer Salt, as they 
were driving away. 

Then stamping off the snow, he went back 
into the house, moralising upon the folly of 
young people in general, and hie Bella in 


olar. 

The little village of Renton lay cradled in 
the lap of one of the many lovely valleys amid 
the evergreen-crowned hills of Warwickshire. 
Upon thie stormy Christmas Eve it wore 
quite a festive appearance, At.the little 
tavern, dignified by the name of “ Hotel,” 
there was to be a genuine country-danoce. 

The low, dingy ball-room was brilliantly 
lighted, and was gaily decked with evergreens, 
surmounted bya Union Jack flag that had 
seen service, and was bang in gracefal folda 
above the two fiddlers, squeaking away at 
“*Money-Mask,” when the fair Bella and 
Mr. Escombe made their appearance. 

The five-mile ride through storm and dark- 
ness would have been considered tedious to 
any but young lovers; and as it was they were 
not sorry to exchange it for the warmth and 
light of the ball-room, and soon were tripping 
the light fantastic toe with the rustic lade and 
lasses, who looked upon the young merchant 
of Liverpool and the boarding-school mias as 
lights of t magnitade, and were not a 
little awed and jealous. Bat, notwithstand. 
ing, all went merrily until the hours waxed 
and Testeni epee Fay preparations 
were ng to be made for departare. 

* Bella,” said Mr. Escombe, ‘Dr. Bright 
has beeen called away to attend a patient, and 
I promised to take his girl home for him. 
fe is but a half-mile, and I shall not be gone 
ong.” 

Bella flashed to the roots of her hair, and 
bowed assent. 

‘* You will be ready by the time I get back ?"’ 
asked. 


“* Yes.’' 

Miss Simpson had been a cruel thorn in 
poor Bella's side all the evening, being a oon- 
summate flirt, and determined to number the 
wealthy Mr. Escombe among her admirers, if 
not suitors, and had deliberately thrown her- 
self at that gentleman’s head. 

She had smiled her sweetest smiles at him, 
and danced her best for him; and late in the 


that he he had an imperative summons, she 
waa dancing with Escombe, and exclaimed,— 
‘Ob, dear! I can't go yet. I must finish 
this set, even if { trouble Mr, Escombe to take 
me home.” 
“I will certainly consent to do that,” he 


ughed. 

80 the wilfal young thing actually carried 
off Bella Salt’s escort before her bry biog and 
as they gaily departed she could have oried 
for vexation. 


Somehow, she felt herself neglected and 
overlooked, and the crowning stroke of her 
rival was one feather too much. 

“Dick Harat, are you going home now?" 
she askei of one of the country lads living 
near her home, as he came in maffled, 
equi; for the ride. 

«+ Yes, Mies Bella, and alone at that.” 

“' Will you take me home, Dick?” 

‘Of course I will, and jamp at the chance. 
Bat where is your grand friend, Me. 
Escombe ?"' 

‘Hush! D-:n’tspeakso loud. He has not 
treated me just right, and I want to teach 
hima lesson. Please don’t say anything about 
it. I will be ready to go with you ina 


moment." 
She dashed out of the little entry where she 
had seized upon the good-na Dick, and 


goon reappeared, hooded and cloaked, and they 
were off in a trice. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Escombe returned, and was 
informed that Miss Bella Salt, not wishing to 
wait avy longer, had taken her departure with 
Dick Harst. 

To say that Escombe was angry and dis- 
gusted would be putting it very mildly. He 
j drove off like a veritable Jehu, and although 
the snow lay piled in great heaps, he managed 
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‘#0 rekth the farmbotse of the Salts about four | 
_o’olock in the morning. 
°° se fend He id man up and busily shovel. 
Gng out the Paths; thitking, no doubdt, of ‘his 
Belia’s delicatély di feet, Escombe drew 
rein and said,— 
©@60d-mférffitg; Mr. want nite - i 
proof belonging to daughter, w wi 
give you if you will hep this way.” 
ss by, Eséomibel Is thatyou? Where's 
Bal é; 


** Ta she hotat home, sir?" 
‘‘ How should she be at home, young man, 
if you did not bring her?” burst out the old 


man, sternly. 

Before he had half finished his sentence ‘the 
“ young man’ had w “wbout ‘his team, 
end was dashitg fnriously back, with theone 
thought tugging at his heartstrings that the 

oung ididt, Dick Harst,; had uttempted the 
Soma, anid’ = Long Lane thast be dangerous 

e. 

In her ‘disturbed state of mind Bella bad 
given Tittle thought to the route they travelled 
‘antil attuck fast than immense drift. The 
Pit Bsa proved unequal to the tavk of pall. 

Tage out, even With Dick's utmost as sist- 
ance. 

The storm had ceused. It had dleared off 
exoeedingly cold, and‘ae Bélla eat shivering in 
thé eldigh, with the wind petieitating her like 
a Knife, she thought of Mr, Pevonrbe’s superior 
turd-out, its warm robes, ‘igh ‘back, strong 
hordes, and the extra cloak she ‘had left in the 
sleigh, and, abdveall, the wae thinking ‘of 
the agreeable companion the had ¢xohanged 
for ‘the simple yoting feMow “tugging at ‘his 
horse's head. 

“What "will "You “do?” whe ‘at fépgth 
exclaimed, throne her chattering teeth. 

“Tm blessed it I know; Miss Bella. We can ‘ 
never get through the Lane. It’s-6haek-fall 
of such drifts. If I could only get out of this 
one “we could go "round “by the “road. ‘The’ 
reefof' the folks must have gone that way.” 

“89 you ate tied up in a efow- bank ?’ said 
a voice out of thé gloom. : ? 

Bella gave astirt and ‘a little sorsam of 
delight as she récognised ft ae belonging té6'Mr. 
"Etcohibe 


With almost ‘s single ‘stride the t, 
strong fellow was by her side; path may 


tinded,— 

You ‘will havé ‘to uanhitch your horse, 
‘Fitirst,"aind ride’ baek to Renton for’ assist- 
‘dtidd to éX¥ricate your ontter. And you, Miss 
Bella, will have to permit me to carry you" to 
my ‘éfeigh. | waw forced tO eave it back at’ 
the corner. It wag not safe to venture into 
thig pitfall even with @ strong team.” 

8 the detion to the word,‘he gathtred 
the Shivering and thoroughly penitent young 
lady within his arms, carried her early a 

ofa mife'ds if phe had’ beens baby, 

eposited her-wafely in the sleigh, and tenderly 
wrapped her tp Tit the rugs: 

Lggad Wt Bottewied jouteey, while vhogeey 

it journey, w egrey 

duwn of ‘Chriétiiad morning was manifesting 

itself, in a pale, golden glow upon the eastern 

ek 


y. 

“Mr, Estombe;‘what fo‘you think of me?” 

‘Taltered Bells, after they had ridden ‘fs little 
distance in silence. 

$dttieltte Dkk were very unwise to ‘trast 

to Dick Hurst ind his miserable little 

conveyatice because you were ab with me. 


T do no tess, ‘nnderthe cir stances, 
thantake Miss Bimpson home, and I did not 
eu you would pare,” 


*T'Know you thin me Aiean; ‘jealous, and 
spiteful, and will never’forgive me or think 
well Of mie‘again. “But I—I—am ‘eally very 
—vyery—sorry.” 

She was sobbing in the bitterness of aban- 
donment, ‘mortification, and repentance. 
‘Thoth “havity been seriously “ offended, 
Escombe was melted by her tears,’ and* began 


‘the Geli ta of comforting the pretty, | say 


_ * 
And sottichow, before ‘he’ Knew it, his ‘arm 


| of dry grasses you have collected, Miss Jones ; 





wat around her, Her ead wat nestled wpon hig 


manly breatt, and he was whispering al! sorts 
of sweet nonsense intoher willing ears. Vows, 
tender ‘and trae, ‘that wera ‘to bind them* 
— for life were spoken in the re convilia- 
‘tion. 

And, as they drove up to'the old‘ farm-house’ 
the eastern sky was brilliant with rosy epten- 
dour, and the anxious parents noted the glow 
of happiness in two youthfal faces that smiled 
out at them through ‘the«aurora of blushes 
and tender; love-lighted eyes. 

They knew a Chrietoias carol was being 
sung in the two young hearts,"and their old 
ones took up the refrain aud joimed im’ the 
oborus for sympathy and joy. 





= = 


FACETIZ. 


A user and a liberal aman. can divide the 
motto, ** Forget and forgive.’’ 

‘Para, what made Latina dead language?” 
“Tt was talked to death, my fon.” 

‘How sleep the brave?” They can’t with 
® man snoring in the next room. 

“ Is this old latch key® relic of your grand- 
father’s days?” ‘' No; of his nights.” 

A nen is like the Britishempire—her son 
never sets. 

THERE are two things that always make a 
man dream—mince pie and love. 

One weuldn’é object to hold the mirror up 
to Nature if it was a good-looking lazs. , 
“ Tur world can’t come to an end.” “Wh 
not?” “It's a globe, and consequently there's 

no end to it.” 

a Sip wens never 60 falls realises her se 
upon man as when she underta 

to sharpen a lead pencil. 

How gooda man is to bis wife the first day 
after she bas caught him doing something 
wrong ! 

Nrémrmarnrs.—‘‘I dream my stories,” said 
‘Hicks, ** How you must dread going to bed |" 
exdlaimed C ynicag. 

Henk is ‘a rule to ascertain your *E xpecta- 
tion of life.’ Deduct the prevent ‘age ftom 
eighty, and take two-thirds of the rémainder,’ 

Porttenzss is like an sjir-cushion; there 
may be nothing solid in it, but it eages the 
jolis of the world wonderfully, 

* For arbeggar you look rather reapectable 
with. glaases on.” Be : '$ Yeo, tir; 1 have 
rninedymy eyesight ing for a job.’’ 

Patsent : “I am, very miserable, doctor; I 
have'no appetite whatever.” .Dootor: ‘‘ You 
are in big luck, now that everything has. gone 
Up so.in.price,”’ 

Derecrive: ‘ Did your missing. cashier 
have any physical peculiarity by which ‘he 
could'be identified ?'’ Bank President: *' Ob, 
yes, he-mever put any sugar in-his coffee.” 

‘‘ Frextn ‘chodolate made in Milton, Maes., 
iss reminder of the Itish woman who a‘ver- 
tised herself as a French cook.” “ Scare, T can 
cook in French if I can’t sphake it,’ caid she. 

Granpua;, “ And has Johnny eeén the lions | 
at the gardens?” “ Yes, grandma’; wasn’t 
is fanny! They were ail shaved ‘like dur 
poodle.’ 

Tom: We always ought to look pleasant.” 
Jack; ‘That so. We can’t tell who may 
have a camera concealed about him ready to 
eatob you.” 

Hethonght, and always had . thought, that 
he was born ahumorist. ‘‘ What quantities 





mice room for.a donkey to getinto.”’ ‘' Make 
yourself at home,’’ she said, aweetly. 
An Ohio'man claims to “have a wife who 


whether the woman has been speechless 
from birth, or whether she simply holds, him 
down and goes through hie peckets without 


ins 
de 


Wiormrr: ‘' Whasmakes yow yp 
Sobrnie: “ Oar poor eclsehed ome onan’ 
lowe, andend—" <“Whatt Dir he digg” 
‘* No—no—he ia getting well boa Hiog;"t!a:,. 

WHEN & man goea upatairs late at ni 
be a r+ rag My oa step 4 an éndeacih 

6p quies ways 8 
that don's creak, aie ee Mui therein 

‘Mapa, said the tramp. “ Welf' 
spondéd, Kindly sditiny Wineddon te hata 
‘*T'll whistle sore up for you.” ‘Tho Pb 
left, taking his appetite with him, © 


Frryp: “ That's an exce 
aiill life, Madden but that iat of eee 
hardly natural.” Artist: “No; you see I 
had to eat my model to keep me alive while | 
painted the balance of the piciure,” - 

Suz: “ Here you are getting. home .la 
again and there's a flash on aaa em 
‘\Juat my luck. Been wanting a flash all th; 
evening, and now it comes too late to realise 
anything on it,” : 

“I think,” said: the! editor, if s° worriea 
‘tone, ‘that I will drop journmalism,'and take 
to ae rae * tn "© Welly ‘astrono. 
mers always seems to have more space tha 
they know what to do with.” . ‘ 

Antist (to Irish “ model): * Keep ‘siji!, 
O'Grady, and put on a smile.” Mddele™ 7 
can’t, sorr. I've got a pound of nth 
nails in the tail et me coat} ‘Tm 
sittin’ on the point of oné of ‘em. 

“T am Sorry that your ‘Wife ‘opéhed a 
business letter I sent you, ria, You, Wid 
me that she néver openéd your 2 
“She doesn’t as a rule, Willis; but 
you made a mistake to mark it ‘private. 

‘‘ Yes, we went all over Hurope, bu FY 
really only enjoyed himself in Venez ” ahh 
yes, no wonder! a Fargas Ma 
the Rialto, the-——”’ ‘Ob ik wasn't 
he.could sit..in. the hotel, py 
ont of the windows.” and 

Jrmson: “Ten years ago Smithson wronged 
me cruelly. And now my revenge is*at hand,” 
Thomson: ‘ What are you going»te'do?” 
Jimson: ‘‘ To-morrow will: be bia: tin wed- 
ding. I will bestow tin drums upon his twins, 
and atin whistle upon his.oldest bey.” |‘ 

Jack: “1'll never smoke inthe presence'ot 
a lady again.” Tom: ‘* Why dt, if shedosi's 
object?” Jack: I was once’ emoking: while 
with a lady,.and began blowing riegs.: She 
slipped her finger through one, and considered 
her#elf engaged.” ; 


First Lapy: ‘How does your’ husband 

his ‘evenings?”" Secord Lady: '' He 

stays at home and thinks out echénies to make 

money.” Firat Lady? “And what Go yot'do 

with yourself when he ia ocoupied’?” Béedond 

Lady: ‘*Oh, I ‘think ‘eat scheriies’Go' spend 
i” . » 

“T pon’t see why I cin’t keep my q 
at home,” said a distressed litle iD, 
“Why don’t you try to make hime & ve 
tohim?”***T have. I've taken up the parlour 
onEDet, ee Fe te ba thé fidor,, ie 

ut a bee in the room, ba G 
Sther it Goes ‘seem to niake nay aaa 

“Do you know, Jimson, shat I quite admire 
shat young man who ia calling on. oot 
daughter. He is quite a, . 
‘“‘ Exouge me, my telend, bus I eure to 

our conclusion. rom €xXper. r 
ee I should say it was quite iraposaible lor 
him to take a hiné.” 

Tue professor, ne the dinner | table a Ob, 
by. the way, Mre. Ghopaticks, have \you” 
—— listle. boy Willie, lately 2". Mra, Ghep- 
stieks: ‘+ No, professor, I have not seen» bia 
since ten o'clock, and I can't imegine whe? 
has become of him. In fact, I amrverymeach 
worried about him.” Professor: *' Well, 
seeing Martha pour meous that giaesof mentor 
jnet now rerainded ame of eometbing that Lbs? 
on my mind to tell you some time mia ant 
which unfortunately. ecoaped. my amiads. 1 
was juét about ten o'clock, 1 think, thas Pea 7 
little Willie fall down ‘the well.” -: ; 
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SOCTETY. 


In wery many of the fashionable houses 
the affernioon ‘tea-table feset with pure white 
chins, fancy having wearied of the mtich 

ware, 


Mum Qaeen is still enjoying the society. of 
the Dake and Dachess of Connaught, | Their 
Royal Highnesses will be Her ‘Majesty's 

ests at Osborne for some weeks fo come. 

‘Tuatdatelytalked-of walking skirt.isscarcely 
fikely to ‘take everybody's’ fancy, as it 
#eemé & cut’too short, and would give women 
of & certain age. each a comical look if they 
marched out in the like. 

aA eneat deal haw been written Iately.of.the 
indifferent health of the Emperor of Austria, 
fnt he never looked bétver than on the open- 
ing of the Preeebarg bridge, when he declined 
40 put om an overcoat, although the cold was 
intense. 

Ti ‘Princess of “Wales has a ‘taste’ for 
millinery, and, delights in.making and. re- 
modelling the bonnets and hats.of herself.and 
her daughters. 

Never throw away lemon, orange or 
eugumber peel, which are all excellent for 
the complexion ; let. them soak in your water- 
ine they act as a — an 

complexion, and keep the flesh he 
and clean, 4 


Tue moet novel purse is the old-fashioned 
knitted silk purse, reproduced in fine solid 
, gitt by a couple of h Bet ‘with 
ta, or else a square bag of woven gold 

from a ring onthe finger. 

Ta¥ late Countess of Rosebery left personal 
estate to. the value of. three-quarters of a 
«million sterling, all of which, with the excep- 
‘tion of & ‘few “annuitids to friends and rela- 
~~ testatrix has left, unconditionally, to 


oains, Guapstove, who lately celebrated her 
yninth birthday, received ‘a kindly 


“pevert 

‘telegram ‘wishing her ‘ y returns” ftom 
Princess. Louise, Marobinnees of . Lorne, 
besides: many other congratulations from dis- 
‘tinguidhe?? ile, 


peop 

Tue latest fad in earrings is to have none— 
ab leat, «les. belles clégantés have 80 decided in 
‘he-Pavisian capital. It is said that /a mode 
‘has devided that the habit is a barbarous one, 
‘S07 a'Pemnant 6f our once primitive cavage 
state, and.oaly worthy of the Papuans of New 
Guinea, 


Taz Dike and Dachesd. of Argyll are still 
at Inverazy Gastle.. The Duke is well, but 
obliged to be-very’carefal. ‘The Dachéss-is 
enabled-t0 winter comfortably in the North 

‘the ‘curious clithatio conditions which 
‘rende¥ it mild And pleasant there this winter, 
while dwelléra:in she South are suffering tor- 
‘tures from ‘vie cold.” "The Dachess has always 
“Wint#red Nithérto at ‘her beautiful villa at 
Cannes. ; 

‘Tae Japanése atithorities ‘have decided that 
the presence of Womien ia superflaous where 
politios is concerned, and have gone so far as 
to Build a of Parliament with never so 
much ag a ’ Gallery. The very pre- 
Cincts of the rendezvous of the statesmen are 
forbidden to the weaker sex, who, however, 
afe'caltous' in the matter, the “want 
of lady advocates of woman's rights. 

Tus golden y bas been chosen as the 
State flower of Galtornia, by the Fioral Siciety 
of that Siate, It is of a deep orange or 
golden hte, typifying at once the orange 
groves and the gold mines of the State. It 
grows wild all. over the State, 

Lapres and gentlemen are beginning to use 
cards printed in.the style of a fine engraving, 
With the centre sunk and the edges left 
slighly rough. Names are printed in black 
and sométimes in grey bordering on the palest 

jp Pat omtds for*weddings and 
oa homes have émosth centres and jagged 
ges. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue washing of the Qaeen’s household costs 
£3,014 per annum. 

Neagty £300,000 worth of articles Aare 
pawned in London weekly. 

Tux Suez Canal shortens the voyage between 
London and Bombay by 4 265 miles, 

Tree are still 11,226,584 ores cf anodon- 
pied untilled land in Nebraska. 

Tr is estimated that from thirty-six million 
to thirty-seven million babies’ are born ‘into 
the worldevery year- ‘This is at the rate’ of 
about seventy a minute. 





GEMS. 


An sore of performance is worth the whole 
world of. promise. 

A man noRooner gets old “enough ‘to know 
how to talk well than‘he also learns the value 
of not talking at all, 

Wuenre might is the only right, and personal 
gratification the only object of pursuit, there 
morality is at the lowest ébb. 

No man can make others happy without 
finding that he has ppegppoiously been doing 
that very thing for himself. . 

Wuosoxrver Will be'freélet'him not desire or 
dread that which it isin the power of others 
either to deny or inflict, otherwise he is a 
slave. . 

Bz the first t0,ask pardon. if ..you err; and 
guard ugainst the little piques, misunderstand. 
ings, and hasty words thay often pave the way 
for sorrow and regret. 

Hypocrisy is the necessary “burden of vil- 
lainy, affectation part of the’ chosén trappings 
of folly. The.one..completes .a,;,villain, the 
other only finishes a fop. Contempt:ia the 
only proper punishment of ‘affectation, and 
detestation the just consequence of hypoorisy. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fraicasszep Turxey.—Cat or shop the rem- 
nants of phe turkey into small pieces. Warm 
them up in the gravy, or“in'’'s “sauce 
made..of milk or cream, seasoned with 
celery. Lay them on alices:of toast;‘set-in the 
oven about ten minutes, and sérve very ‘hot. 

Tshe oF "Wiart’ Carts; Whiek ‘twelve égoa 
and one ponnd of powderéd Sugar: to 4. stiff 
batéer, then add one pound of ground sweet 
almonds and half-a-pound of flour, ‘Flavour 
with essence of ‘almond, and put-into small 
hoops, papered. Duet with sugar on the 
fops. 

Rice Barts. Pat’ a chalf-cap»of rice; one 
pintof*mils, cook .it*in-a farina boiler until 
theficé has entirély absorbed the milk. Add 
a batt MPebony of salt, a dash of pepper, 
about five drops of onion juice and the yolk of 
one egg... Mix and turn to cool, When cool 
form into balls, dip in egg and then in bread 
crumbs; and: fry in smoking hod fat. 

Beer Fairrers.—Ont some thin slices from 
the undercat,of the sirloin, and dip each slice 
into a good batter made of eggs, flour and milk, 
seasoned with allspice, pepper and nutmeg. 
Have a pan of very hotlard or butter ready, 
and place each slice well covered with the 
batter intolt. Fry & good brown, Serve with 
mustard and mashed potatees. 

Ducurss’ Osre,TPake two pounds and a- 
half of powdéred sugar, one pornd of butter, 
twelve eggs, two pounds and a-half of flour, 
one quart.of milk, one ounce and a-half of first 
quality sbaking. powder.. This mixture will 
make’ ten’ cakes, They are to ‘be baked in 
shallow square moulds, and icéd with water 
icing,” 


Go away. from, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue intriosic value of.one penny ia leas then 
a farthing. ; 

Tre Russian Government has increased-the 
ve Pg tobacco from 15° 40°18 roubles pér 
pound, é hed 


Iz takes about three seconds for. s message 
to go from one end of the Ailantio cabletothe 
other. 

The Rassians eat on an‘aversge Onte in’two 
hours. Climate and: custom require this 
gorging 

‘Crants have been prépared showin? thatthe 
eye has 729 distinot expressions, conyeying as 
Many different shadéd of meaning, m: 

Ty 1695 @ tax was imposed on Dirths, the 
lowest fee being two shillings. Dakes had .to 
pay over £30. ; 

Tr @ dog descerates any church in Salt Lake 
City by entering its door the owner. of-¢he 
brute is liable to a fine of five dollars. 

Tere is a Composers’ Club in New York, 
formed exclusively for musical composers. 
They meet and ‘play their’ rejected efforts to 
one another. 

Lonvon affords for ‘the use ‘of “ita “four 
millions of, inhabitants only ninetesn free 
public and twenty-five commerycial bathing 
establishments, 

Untit recently distances were measured ‘in 
Japan by the number of straw shoes thi¥'s 
man or a horse would-wear out in going from 
one place to another. 

An American doctor in Washington recently 
set the broken leg of a horse. . The animal has 
recovered, and is able to work as wellas before 
the injury. 

A mec# ANtcat genius fas invented an inst?a- 
ment which he calls the eophone, by which he 
claims that all ‘sounds can *be hearf And 
located on the darkest night and.in the 
thickest weather, . P 

A German savant offers to petrifry bodieseo 
as to resemble black, white; or streaked marble, 
within sit months, Another German geiitle- 
man applies an ‘embalming’ protess to game, 
and keeps it fresh for six weeks. — 

Topacco smoke has & way of. clinging toa 
room and giving it a peculiar odour that somie- 
times cannot be removed-by..aining.. One, who 
has soffered recommends that reat of water, 
in which a ‘handfal ofhay is soaking, be lefffn 
the room*foranhour or 80:7 AY end’ of 
that*time the “smell Wifl have’ éftfrery ‘ais. 
In has .Jrequenily. -been..motiosa -that:.2he 
fingers of silk weaversare very longzend taper, 
and what.is more curious, after Beverabgenera- 
tions have been in the trade, the vhildren’ ate 
born with excessively — fingers, “and ‘they 


oan soqhire the trade in. ‘one-third Bf the 
time ‘takén by an outsider, born of .paxente 
engaged in other pursuite, 


For the .firat time since 1848..the Seheldt-is 
frozen over, and persons are ableto cros¥ frei 
one bank to ‘the other om theice. “Pie sigtt is 
a very picturesque one, but the'abnormal state 
of the weather sadly interferes with the 
Harwich ronte, which becomes rks by . pear 
a eae _— ~~ po - ae 

. (@oramany dayt 
for the Great‘Hastern steamers lids fiad*to be 
hewn in the'ive; atterthe fashion ‘adopted b7 
Arctic éxplorets. 

Ix Rassia,.@ obild ten..jyears’of-age camnot 
home to school withent a.pass- 
port, Common servants.and poncwmts cannes 
go’away from Spare ter av wifhont ‘# pass- 
port. A gentleman resi ing in a cow or St. 
Petéréburg cannot receive thé visit of & friend 
‘who, remains .many. hours. wishout notifying 
the police of his or her-arrival;«as» the cate 
may be, . Loe,porters.of all boures are. eom- 
pelied.¢o- make returns of ‘arrival’ and» de- 
parture’of*strangers. And for every one ri 
these passports a charge is made of eome kind, 
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